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Lively, easy-to-read, relrable 


imformation on 


everything from 


ants to atoms 
THE GOLDEN 


LIBRARY 


OF KNOWLEDGE 


for pre-teens 


A good basic reference set for the fourth 
grade through Junior High, the Golden 
Library of Knowledge provides addi- 
tional material on special subjects. The 
books emphasize dramatic conflicts be- 
tween animals, people and their environ- 
ments, or they tell of invention and dis- 
covery in the physical sciences. Each of 
the easy-to-read, scholarly texts has been 
prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, editor of the famous 
Golden Nature Guides. The language is 
geared to pre-teenagers who are ready 
and eager to do independent reading. 
Three exciting new titles join the popu- 
lar series this fall: 

FLYING ANIMALS. By George Fichter, il- 
lustrated by Gene Zallinger (Sept.) 
ENERGY AND POWER. By Sprague De- 
Camp, illustrated by Fred Eng (Nov.) 
EARLY AUTOMOBILES. By Eugene Rachlis, 
illustrated by Jack Coggins (Nov.) 


All 25 titles are more attractive than ever 
in their new, large format — 7 x 9 3/4” 
(former size 6 11/16 x 8”). Each has pages 
and pages of bright full-color illustrations, 
and each is available at the same low price 
in Goldencraft Binding — $1.49 each, net. 





Previously published titles in 
The Golden Library of Knowledge 


ANIMALS AND PLANETS 
THEIR TRAVELS PREHISTORIC 
Soir rue ANIMALS 
REPTILES AND 
WORLD THEIR WAY OF LIFE 
BUTTERFLIES ROCKS AND HOW 
AND MOTHS THEY WERE FORMED 
ENGINES 
AMERICAN SHIPS SPACE FLIGHT 
PS 
FISHES AND STORY OF MA 
HOW THEY LIVE AND MAP MAKING 
INDIANS OF THE SUBMARINES 
OLD WEST WHITE WILDERNESS 
THE INSECT WORLD 


WILDLIFE OF 
MATHEMATICS 


THE WEST 
THE MOON WORLD OF ANTS 











GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, One West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PAL is published in September, Novem- 
ber, December (Yearbook Number), 
January, February, April, and May by 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

Annual membership dues in the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, $8.00, of which $7.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to The National Ele- 
mentary Principal. Single copies of the 
Yearbook Number, $4.00; September, 
November, January, February, April, 
and May issues, 75 cents each. 
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BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


y JEAN and PAUL HANNA is a remarkably 
effective series for Grades 2-8. It provides a 
solid foundation in spelling skills which, once 
mastered, enable pupils to spell correctly and 
with confidence. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


concentrates on teaching spelling principles 
which pupils can apply not only to the basic 
spelling list but to the words they may want 
and need to use in writing activities. The 
word list in each textbook is set up in group- 
ings of similar phonetic characteristics. In 
this way the child gains familiarity first with 
the most regular spellings of speech sounds 
, later, the less regular spellings. 


b dese exactly what its title implies. The result 
is confidence and competence in this impor- 


‘|| BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


is published both in textbook-notebook edi- 

tions and in cloth-bound editions. Teacher's 

Editions and duplicating masters for weekly 
—=—_ tests are also available. 
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Nancy Mitford really started something. She’s the witty 
soul who put pen in cheek (now there’s a doubtful anal- 
ogy!) and began all this business about U and Non-U 
people. U (for Upper Class) people always say “toilet”; 
Non-U people, thinking they’re being U, say “water closet.” 
The flurry to scramble aboard the bandwagon has been 
impressive. We now have people who are in and people 
who are out, to say nothing of those who are upper-brow, 
middle-brow, and low-brow. In fact, one Washington so- 
ciety writer announced not so long ago that people who say 
“draperies” instead of “curtains” are without question 
socially underprivileged. 

Anyone, it appears, can set themselves up as an arbiter 
of standards in these semantic exercises. Thus assured, we 
shall proceed to do just that in relation to education. It’s 
a fertile field. 

It is out, these days, to talk glibly about “the whole 
child” but in to speak of a “balanced developmental ap- 
proach.” One should never attempt to “educate” parents 
about the school’s program—that is out. But it is quite all 
right to “discuss” or “interpret” it. Education should not 
be referred to as a “science’”—that puts you back in the 
20’s. But an art? A profession? That’s smartly up to date. 

Teachers are not trained. They’re prepared. Grammar 
school and (horrors!) grade school are out—way out—but 
elementary school is in. We’re no longer concerned with 
voice choirs and speech education (unless, of course, 
we're a speech educator), but we do talk about learning 
to communicate effectively. Understandings (do note the 
“s”) are the rage—along with learnings and competencies 
—but, frankly, we’re not quite sure what is out. School 
is not some place where people learn. It is an educational 
environment structured to meet the needs of children. 
Problems, nowadays, are invariably “real”; the ideal 
teacher is unfailingly described as “professionally compe- 
tent”; and the word “group” must always have an adjective 
—homogeneous, heterogeneous, structured, unstructured, 
work, discussion, buzz. 

And so it goes. We won’t insult your intelligence by 
announcing the moral in neon lights. Morals (the McGuffey 
type) are out. 


Hh. tdiit 








JACK BE NIMBLE, 
JACK pe QUICK-- 


new wisdom in an old nursery 
admonition. Jack be nimble—and reach 
for the newest, surest way to understand 


nature’s phenomena. 


HEATH SCIENCE SERIES, 1961 ed. 


for Grades 1-8 
by Herman and Nina Schneider 


AND NOW— 


HEATH SCIENCE KITS 


For classrooms using the Heath Science Series, the materials 
and equipment you need for the experiments in each Heath 
Science text for Grades 1-6 at your fingertips! The drawers 
in each kit are labeled according to the units in each text, 
and the materials are individually packaged by experiment. 
There is a Teacher’s Guide for every kit, telling what equip- 
ment is needed and in which drawer it may be found. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 16 Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas | 
London WC 1_ Toronto 2-B 
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THE DIPLOMA SEEKERS—Recent U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation statistics indicate that although the college 
door may not be closing, it is at least crowded. In 
1960, the enrollment in higher institutions per 100 
persons 18 to 21 years old was 39.2. In 1955, it 
was 30.9 and at the beginning of the century, only 
4 per 100. 

The nation’s teachers colleges have experienced 
the greatest influx of students — up 65 percent 
over the past 6 years. This is almost double the 
enrollment bulge in the universities. 

POGO TO THE RESCUE—Somewhere, we've heard 
vague rumblings about the ills of television and its 
effect on young, impressionable minds. Most every- 
one—from psychiatrists to parents, from teachers 
to telecasters—has had something to say on the 
subject. But no one has succeeded in solving the 
problem beyond the point of agreeing that prob- 
ably there is a problem. 

At long last, though, there is hope. Pogo (nat- 
urally, you do know Pogo) has come to the rescue. 
Unlike the psychiatrists (they are very learned 
men who study people’s heads and make reports), 
Pogo doesn’t need big words to explain about 
television and children. His Pogo Primer for Par- 


ents (TV Division), published by the U. S. Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, makes it all quite clear. 

Parents, Pogo says, are afraid of the television 
set because they think it will turn the child into a 
monster. But they let the child watch TV because 
how else could they find time to answer the phone, 
read the sports page, do housework, and have 
headaches? Then, too, it’s better to let the TV set 
watch the child than let the child get run over by 
a truck. 

Since these are the realities of life, Pogo advises 
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parents to make watching TV a “normal part of 
a balanced whole. Just like radio, comic books, 
formal education, and love . . . Also milk.” Par- 
ents should find out what is best for their child 
to watch and patiently share TV viewing. Then 
psychiatrists will cheer parents, and even though 
parents may not sound very learned like psychi- 
atrists and be invited to speak at PTA meetings 
and drink lots of cold coffee, they will be success- 
ful at “do-it-yourself” happiness. Or so says the 
Pogo Primer for Parents (TV Division). 

WHAT PRICE “PATRIOTISM’?—The crucial matter of 
academic freedom has again been brought to the 
fore by Nathan Pusey, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Refusing for the fourth year to participate 
in the NDEA’s student loan program, Harvard 
and Dr. Pusey have vigorously attacked the law’s 
requirement that the student borrower sign a dis- 
claimer affidavit that “he does not believe in, and 
is not a member of and does not support any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches, the over- 
throw of the United States Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” 

Harvard’s stand is primarily predicated on the 
belief that the disclaimer affidavit “singles out 
students as special objects of distrust and asks 
them to make negative statements about their 
beliefs in a way quite contrary to American prin- 
ciples.” Dr. Pusey stressed that although it means 
sacrificing $250,000 annually which could other- 
wise be distributed in loans to Harvard students, 
the University must make clear its “determined 
opposition to legislation in which there is implied 
an infringement of an ancient freedom—the free- 
dom of universities to govern themselves.” 





results 


WARREN G. FINDLEY 


tests. But “giving tests” is a more complex 

activity than that short phrase implies and 
we are warranted in using the more pretentious 
phrase, “administration of a testing program.” 
Similarly, we need to turn from the simple view 
implied in the phrase “taking tests” to what might 
be called “acceptance of testing” on the part of 
those examined. 

What do we mean by acceptance of testing? 
Early in World War II, the late Walter V. Bing- 
ham was discussing the new Army General Clas- 
sification Test developed under his direction. This 
was a general aptitude measure and included 
vocabulary, arithmetic, and spatial relations items. 
The latter items had been drawn from a college 
entrance test and consisted of views of piles of 
“blocks” that were equal in size. The examinee 


W: talk quite freely of “giving” and “taking” 


Warren G. Findley is Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. At the time of 
writing this article, he was Assistant Superintendent for 
Pupil Personnel Services, Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


was asked to tell how many such blocks there 
must be in each pile to support the ones showing. 
“Why, oh, why,” complained Dr. Bingham, 
“didn’t we call them ‘boxes’ instead of ‘blocks’?” 
His GI examinees readily accepted the vocabulary 
and arithmetic items as fair game, relevant to 
evaluating their general usefulness in many activ- 
ities. In Dr. Bingham’s view, they would have ac- 
cepted as equally relevant the task of counting 
“boxes,” such as they might have seen on any 
loading platform, but “blocks” were what their 
little brothers and sisters played with, hardly a 
man’s fare. This fine point in acceptance had 
been missed in designing the test. It had not been 
a factor when the blocks were used in college 
testing because the examinees were accustomed 
to testing of many varieties and tended to come 
from scholastic and social circles in which puzzles, 
if not parlor games, were readily accepted as fair 
challenges to employ one’s wits. 

This author retains a vivid memory of his ex- 
perience in coping with the fury of two WAC 
sergeants who were taking an extension course 
in psychology and had been given a psychological 
examination. These bright young women, who did 
well in the course generally, spent a good 30 
minutes berating their instructor over the figure 
analogies test in the battery. It involved seeing 
relations among abstract figures. To them, this 
appeared a trivial, totally unfair exercise in deal- 
ing with wiggly lines that had no meaning. They 
did not accept the test and could hardly have 
done themselves full justice on it. Others have 
reported that women reject such testing more 
than men do. The sex difference in achievement 
on such tests is substantial and may be accounted 
for, at least partially, by the lack of acceptance 
among women of these tests. 

One step closer to the elementary school is 
the doctoral study by Machover in which he 
found that delinquent boys fell farthest below the 
norms of their nondeviant contemporaries on 
tests of spatial relations and nonverbal reasoning 
of the sort described in the two previous illustra- 
tions. They had been given these tests in an effort 
to appraise their mental ability, free of the in- 
fluence of the cultural and educational factors 
involved in tests of reading, vocabulary, and 
arithmetic. What seem to be even more deeply 
ingrained by cultural experience are attitudes 
toward intrinsically “meaningless” or irrelevant 
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abstract exercises. The more hopeful type of non- 
verbal test appears to be one based on pictures. 
Pictures are meaningful and are accepted as such. 

Let us now discuss the factors affecting test 
results in terms of the pupil, the teacher, the 
immediate situation, and the broader situation in 
which the testing takes place. 


The Pupil and Testing 

How does the pupil approach testing? It is 
certainly not true that each child sits eager-eyed 
waiting for his teacher to give him the opportunity 
to show what he can do on a test, proceeds im- 
mediately and efficiently with each task set before 
him, and puts his best foot forward on each 
and every occasion. Many factors affect his ac- 
ceptance of testing. 

For one thing, his age and maturity affect the 
period over which the pupil may be expected to 
give full attention. Standardized tests take atten- 
tion span into account. The teacher is well ad- 
vised to give a test at more than one sitting if 
the test directions permit. Unless the class is 
obviously more mature than most, it is best to 
use the maximum number of sittings proposed. 

Particularly at early ages, many children are 
easily distracted. A bird flying past the window, 
the backfire of a passing truck, the dropping of 
a pencil will distract many a child and prevent 
his doing himself justice. Someone entering the 
testing room or—perish the thought—a schoolwide 
announcement over the P.A. system is particularly 
serious. Most test publishers offer signs to hang 
on the doors of rooms where testing is in progress. 
It is also essential to follow directions specifying 
that testing is to be done in groups of a certain 
size in order to control distraction and assure that 
pupils master instructions before they begin. 

The factors of limited attention span and 
distractibility make it virtually impossible to be 
sure that primary grade children have shown 
their real ability on a group test of mental ability. 
This is true of all group testing at this level. It 
is a less serious consideration in testing readiness 
or reading progress because these measures have 
a limited objective of predicting success in im- 
mediate learning and are only part of the evidence 
used by the teacher in planning instruction. It is 
more serious with group tests of general mental 
ability, with their inevitable 1Q’s, because they 
imply prediction over a longer range of time and 
VOL. XLI 
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undependability of individual performance can 
have pernicious effects. 

An individual test, on the other hand, allows the 
skilled examiner to so adapt the test and the test- 
ing situation to the individual child that we can in- 
sure his acceptance of the test as fair, appropriate, 
even enjoyable, or note rather confidently that such 
acceptance did not prevail and that the test inter- 
pretation must be qualified. In group testing, our 
goal can only be to establish the best conditions for 
group work, with only that attention to individuals 
which is possible in a classroom group, and then 
trust that an individual child’s acceptance of the 
test reflects his learning capacity and/or working 
knowledge in a classroom group. 

Test directions are crucial. The examinee must 
understand what he is to do and we must impose 
no unnecessary hazards. Tests for young children 
commonly provide for reading aloud the direc- 
tions, if not the questions themselves. One may 
not, of course, read a standardized test aloud 
unless the instructions so specify, but this re- 
striction happily does not apply to classroom 
testing. In testing third-graders who have been 
taking a science course organized about an edu- 
cational television program, we regularly instruct 
teachers to read the questions and alternative 
answers aloud twice before the pupils underline 
the correct answer. We must use words children 
understand but cannot read independently if we 
are to test important outcomes. Teachers readily 
learn to avoid pauses, inflections, or involuntary 
facial expressions that reveal the correct answer. 

Reading looms as so large a factor in many 
standardized tests that the question arises of 
whether each part is just another test of read- 
ing rather than of the skill or knowledge area 
designated in the title. Because they make such a 
heavy demand on reading, many school systems 
do not use standardized achievement tests below 
the third or fourth grade, except in reading. 

At higher grade levels, reading continues to 
present a problem in evaluation of achievement. 
We often say that reading is essential in arithmetic 
because the pupil must be able to read and in- 
terpret “word” problems. We forget it is we who 
create written textbooks, write problems on the 
board, and give standardized tests with written 
problems, whereas many of life’s problems spring 
from concrete materials, oral questions, or numer- 
ical data as such. 





Much can be done by the alert teacher to re- 
duce the reading complication in classroom test- 
ing, but even standardized testing can be adapted 
to pupils’ reading levels. Achievement test bat- 
teries come at several levels—primary, elementary, 
intermediate, advanced—and can be given to 
children in groups at their reading level. One of 
the newer series has attacked this problem di- 
rectly by offering tests at all levels with the same 
instructions, same number of questions, and same 
time limits. Tests at different levels in this series 
can thus be given by the teachers in the regular 
classes. But any test battery can be used sim- 
ilarly if the children are grouped by reading 
level. Some may question the comparability of 
scores obtained by such adaptations, but it is 
certainly true in the individual case that more 
useful information can be obtained by testing at 
a child’s reading level than by letting him fall 
down on a test he can hardly read. For that 
matter, a case can be made for the fact that a 
child may obtain a meaninglessly high score by 
chance marking on a test above his level simply 
because the score scale for the advanced test does 
not extend down to the individual’s true level. 

The problem of cheating on tests arises here. 
Although it has always been with us, cheating pre- 
sents a new face now that we encourage group 
work on many projects. We owe it to our children 
to clarify this distinction between working together 
for group purposes and working separately for 
individual mastery. So far as possible, we should 
make it easv to work singly and difficult to “copy” 
when we want individual mastery. Adapting test- 
ing to a level commensurate with a pupil’s com- 
petence will simplify his learning the habit of 
working for himself. 


The Teacher and Testing 

Through all these discussions of testing runs 
a thread of insistence that testing must have as 
a central purpose helping teachers help children 
to learn. The teacher must perceive testing in this 
framework if he is to convey its purpose to the 
pupils and if the testing program is thereby to 
become an integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram, accepted by teachers and pupils alike. No 
matter how carefully other desirable practices in 
the use of tests are followed, they will fail in their 
effectiveness if testing is not seen as a means of 
helping the teacher do better what he must do 


anyway—teach. This sense of purpose and useful- 
ness in testing does not require an elaborate 
build-up, but it does require some preparation of 
pupils by a simple statement at their level of under- 
standing, preferably the day before the test. Use of 
test results to help the pupil help himself in grade 
after grade will make the acceptance of testing 
a matter of habitual good morale. 

The administrator, too, must accept testing as 
an aid to teaching. Many of us argue that this 
intention is most clearly conveyed by annual fall 
testing of achievement, which provides up-to-date 
information about a class when the pupils are 
new to the teacher. No evaluation of the teaching 
can be inferred in testing at this point. Additional 
testing at other times may be optional or, if uni- 
form, may be justified to obtain helpful informa- 
tion before instruction begins in a specific area. 

The teacher’s use of classroom tests needs to 
have this same purpose of helping to learn. Highly 
competitive grading procedures and _ constant 
praise of outstanding achievers (usually the same 
ones) need to give way to more individualized 
approaches. Testing at the end of a unit thus 
becomes a means of ascertaining what group and 
individual reteaching is needed, as well as ascer- 
taining what has been learned. Cheating then 
loses its motive. 

This morale factor becomes particularly im- 
portant in appraising personal-social factors. Ha- 
bitual use of tests and other evaluation devices to 
help pupils help themselves is the best assurance 
that the twin sources of undependability—dis- 
tortion and indifference—can be controlled. It is 
obvious that measures of interest, personality, at- 
titudes, or sociometric choice can be answered in 
such a way as to present a false picture of one’s 
feelings which may serve the purpose of winning 
approval by the teacher. Where there are no right 
answers in the sense that achievement tests re- 
quire, but only matters of choice, the pupil may 
give answers he thinks are “wanted.” If he is 
used to having results used confidentially and help- 
fully, he will respond in a normal way, neither 
presenting calculated answers nor irresponsibly 
marking meaningless choices. 

A corollary of the use of tests to help pupils 
help themselves is a voluntary limitation on the 
number of tests used, so that pupils do not get 
the feeling of being overtested “guinea pigs.” 
Each school administrator and teacher must be 
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the judge of when a feeling of overtesting is in 
prospect. Purposefulness in all testing is the best 
controlling factor, but the climate of acceptance 
needs to be watched since loss of acceptance of 
testing is a matter of serious concern and may 
prove very difficult to correct. 

A word about the tasks of giving and scoring 
tests and recording the results. Acceptance of 
testing for its helpfulness by teachers and pupils 
is the basic guarantee of dependable results, but 
a sense of concern for precision needs to be de- 
veloped. Failure to maintain testing conditions 
specified in a test manual can destroy the useful- 
ness of the results. No help may be given students 
beyond that specified, nor may time limits be 
disregarded if virtually all or none of the pupils 
seem to have finished. Test publishers go to great 
lengths to make directions so clear that no further 
help is required after work begins. They are equal- 
ly careful to set time limits so the great majority of 
appropriate examinees will finish each test or reach 
the limit of their ability before time is called. If the 
test appears too difficult (long) or too easy, it is 
better to consider giving a more elementary or 
more advanced test. 

Scoring is a chore, no doubt of it. But incorrect 
scores are serious if they are given any weight in 
determining immediate assignments or instruction, 
and even more serious if they are used as “cold 
facts” some time later. In most schools, it is desir- 
able to use hand-scored tests to avoid the pupils’ 
having to cross-reference between test questions 
and answer spaces. Local studies may reveal that 
separate answer sheets can be used as early as 
fourth grade with no disadvantage, but this will 
not be true generally. It is best to accept hand- 
scoring as a chore necessary to afford pupils the 
best chance to show their true competence, and 
then organize for efficient, cheerful scoring. 

Recording test results requires clerical preci- 
sion and checking. It may be delegated, but there 
is much to be said for the interested party, the 
teacher, attending to this, too. Class record sheets 
that come with published tests or local adapta- 
tions can reduce the chore to a minimum. Plotting 
individual scores on pupil profiles should reveal 
strengths and weaknesses that might be over- 
looked. In keeping with the concept of helping 
pupils help themselves, pupils may be enlisted to 
draw their own profiles and thus understand better 
the progress they are making. 
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The Test Situation 

We have mentioned the need for advance notice 
of testing and a general atmosphere of understood 
purpose to produce an acceptance of testing. Good 
lighting, reasonable comfort and work space, and 
uninterrupted working time are also essential. A 
few other points may be made. 

Early in the history of standardized testing, 
there was considerable concern over the effect on 
tested achievement of such factors as health, emo- 
tion, and even time of day. There seems to be 
only a minimum of significant observations to pass 
on. The only time of day to be avoided is after 
eating a heavy lunch or after vigorous exercise. 
There appears to be no evidence to support the 
idea that the best time is at the start of the day 
“when everyone’s fresh.” A little better is after 
everyone is “in the groove”—anytime, a normal 
atmosphere of study purpose has developed. 

“Not feeling well” is generally unimportant, 
not because poor physical condition is unim- 
portant, but because reported poor immediate 
health requires verification of cause. We all have 
some anxiety about taking a test, as we do about 
speaking in public. It is now generally accepted 
that it is natural and even desirable to feel some 
concern about a public talk; lack of it may in- 
dicate inadequate preparation. In the same way, 
studies by Sarason and others show that moderate 
test anxiety is characteristic of our best achievers 
and is to be expected in all. Serious anxiety dis- 
tracts, and it increases as a test is perceived to 
be more difficult. This argues again for setting 
each pupil the standardized test that fits his level 
of competence. Anxiety that overruns normal 
symptoms of uneasiness calls for case study to 
reach and cope with the basic causes. 

It should hardly be necessary to advise against 
testing when exciting events are in prospect. Hold- 
ing children overtime at lunch or the end of the 
day, or testing the day school closes for a holiday, 
the day of an important game or early dismissal 
to visit the zoo, or on occasions marked: by news 
of a tragic event will generally affect so many 
pupils’ test performance adversely that testing is 
inadvisable. Similar circumstances affecting an in- 
dividual would warrant rescheduling his test. 


The Broader Social Background 
Factors of socio-economic status, school ex- 
penditure, school size, ethnic group, section of 





country, and urban-rural status have been found 
to be associated with test performance in elemen- 
tary schools. The underlying factors are often 
hard to find. The perennial question of the rela- 
tive importance of heredity and environment 
virtually defies solution. Favorable heredity and 
environment tend to go together, as do unfavorable 
heredity and environment. Individuals are found in 
all environments who attain great heights; some 
from even the most favored areas wind up in lives 
of crime and dissipation. What useful generaliza- 
tions are available? 

Socio-economic status of the patrons of a 
school is probably the most central factor. School 
expenditures are dependent on it in many com- 
munities and the other factors are at least com- 
plicated by its operation. What is generally found 
associated with socio-economic status is an atti- 
tude toward schools and schooling which affects 
not merely financial support of schools, but also 
the quality of English spoken in the home and 
the neighborhood; the attention given to learning 
to read, including the provision of reading matter 
in the home; the emphasis on study and provision 
for both time and place for study; stability of 
home arrangements; the respect accorded learn- 
ing and learned persons; and the expectation of 
higher education. 

The basic community attitudes that affect 
achievement should be dealt with directly. Chil- 
dren from underprivileged neighborhoods will tend 
to be even more retarded educationally than they 
are mentally, but this does not suggest allowing for 
such retardation. Rather, the challenge is, through 
every promotional program possible and special 
educational opportunities, to interest the parents 
in helping their children as they have never done 
before. Relating present to past achievement sets 
goals of modest improvement that can be stead- 
ily sought. The same approach can save the fa- 
vored areas from settled smugness or feverish 
effort and pressure based on impractical, perfec- 
tionistic goals. 

Ethnic differences often provoke fruitless argu- 
ment and unprofitable speculation. The concomi- 
tants of socio-economic status that were enumer- 
ated above are generally associated with ethnic 
differences on achievement and mental ability 
tests. The ethnic differences are real on the aver- 
age, but individual excellence in generally de- 
pressed ethnic groups is usually explicable in terms 
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of special circumstances. Statistical data might 
suggest that a correction should be made to apti- 
tude scores of children from underprivileged 
groups to take account of disadvantages they 
suffer. The adjustment, however, would overcor- 
rect for those in the underprivileged ethnic group 
who did not suffer the advantages commonly as- 
sociated with their group, while leaving uncor- 
rected the score of the individual from the gen- 
erally favored ethnic group who was _ himself 
underprivileged. 

Put another way, the variations in achieve- 
ment within ethnic groups are far greater than the 
average differences between the groups. In dis- 
cussing Negro-white differences, a Negro professor 
made his point dramatically by saying that at his 
college they were not interested in whether a 
student could do “culture-fair” arithmetic but 
rather in whether he could do arithmetic. 

Findings of regional differences in general 
achievement are based to a considerable extent 
on differences in proportions of urban and rural 
pupils. Urban pupils do better. They have larger 
schools offering better instruction by better paid 
teachers. Again, neither regional norms nor sepa- 
rate norms for urban and rural schools are to be 
recommended. Regional norms simply favor the 
cities in largely rural areas and discriminate 
against rural children in heavily urban areas. 

Local norms based on current achievement, 
with improvement over past performance as the 
goal, are recommended. The individual may well 
be compared with his immediate peers, as well as 
with a still hypothetical national norm group. 

To return to our concept of acceptance of test- 
ing, it is fair to say that urban and suburban chil- 
dren and those from favored socio-economic 
neighborhoods accept testing more readily than 
do rural or underprivileged children. Tests are 
a part of their culture, are respected by their 
parents as useful objective supplements to teacher 
judgment based on recitations and other non- 
comparable evidence from special projects and 
work products. Tests are like the parlor games 
that are played in their circle at social gatherings. 
However, standardized tests are becoming a well- 
established feature of all schooling and we may 
fairly hope they reflect goals increasingly accepted 
by all sectors of the school population. Testing 
used to help teachers help children help them- 
selves is the keystone. 
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ELIZABETH HAGEN 


TANDARDIZED tests are given to obtain 
information about students. The information 
they provide must be used and used construc- 
tively to improve the teaching-learning situation 
or else the tests should not be given. The class- 
room teacher is the critical person in the construc- 
tive use of test results. He must be able to an- 
alyze the test results for a group or an individual 
and interpret the scores in terms of what they 
mean for teaching the group or the individual. 
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Analyzing What the Test Measures 


In order to interpret the scores from a test or 
series of tests, the teacher must know what the 
tests measure. This point may seem obvious, but 
many classroom teachers do not know specifically 
what the tests they use are measuring. One can- 
not depend upon the title to tell what is being 
measured by the test. For example, reading com- 
prehension tests differ markedly from each other 
both in the range of reading skills which they 
measure and the emphasis they give to the dif- 
ferent reading skills. 

The first thing that a classroom teacher should 
do is to analyze each test carefully both for the 
content being measured and the mental processes 
required of the examinee to answer the items. 
Many of the tests published since 1955 provide 
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an analysis of the content in the manuals written 
for the classroom teacher. For example, the Jowa 
Test of Basic Skills and the Sequential Test of 
Educational Progress (STEP) provide an item by 
item analysis of the skills being measured and 
classify and categorize the items for easy analysis. 
However, the classroom teacher should check the 
test publisher’s analysis by taking the test himself. 
He should make a note of any items that are 
inappropriate for his students. He should also 
note the kinds of skills or content not being tested 
so he will be aware of the limitations that must 
be put on his interpretation of the scores. 

Only when the classroom teacher knows thor- 
oughly the tests that his class has taken is he 
prepared to work with the test results. However, 
before he can organize the scores in some sys- 
tematic way as a basis for analysis, the teacher 
must know what kind of scores he has. 


Norms 


Since the raw score (the number of correct 
answers) on a test has no direct meaning in and 
of itself, the raw scores on a standardized test 
are given meaning by comparing them to the per- 
formance of a standard reference group. This 
standard reference group is called a norm group 
and the score obtained by such a comparison is 
called a norm. 

A norm is merely a description of the perform- 
ance of a certain group such as a sample of fifth- 
grade students throughout the United States; it 
is not a standard of achievement. For example, 
on the arithmetic computation sub-test of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, the norm for students 
at the beginning of the fifth grade is 21 items 
correct out of a total of 45 items. However, the 
standard of achievement that one would like to 
reach is 100 percent accuracy in computation. 
One cannot even say that the norm, particularly 
a national norm, represents a desirable level of 
achievement. A national norm group is made up 
of bright, average, and dull students drawn from 
outstanding, average, and poor schools, subjected 
to good, poor, and indifferent teaching. With such 
a heterogeneous group, one can scarcely be satis- 
fied with the performance of the norm group when 
he knows that improvements in curriculum and 
teaching could vastly improve performance. 

Three kinds of norms are usually provided for 
standardized tests at the elementary school level. 
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These are age norms, grade norms, and percen- 
tile norms. 

Age norms: Strictly speaking, age norms are not 
relevant to achievement test results because prog- 
ress in school achievement does not depend upon 
chronological age, but upon exposure to the learn- 
ing situation in the classroom. For this reason, 
age norms should not be used for achievement 
tests. 

Grade norms: The grade norm is the most 
widely used and widely abused type of norm at the 
elementary school level. Although it is useful, the 
grade norm is so frequently misinterpreted that 
one wishes it had never been used. A grade norm 
merely describes the typical performance of a 
specified grade group. For example, on the para- 
graph meaning sub-test of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Intermediate Battery, the median score 
for students in the fifth month of the fifth grade 
in the normative sample was 30 items right; there- 
fore, a score of 30 items right was assigned a 
grade equivalent score of 5.5. This means that 
one-half of the students in the normative sample 
who were in grade 5.5 scored higher than 30 and 
one-half scored lower than 30. Since the norm is 
usually defined as a median, in an unselected 
sample of students, one-half must fall above the 
norm and one-half must fall below. One can see, 
then, the ridiculousness of the statement that 
everyone in a class should be “up to the norm.” 

Another kind of misinterpretation of grade 
norms occurs with grade-equivalent scores that 
deviate markedly from the grade placement of the 
individual student. For example, consider the 
student in the fifth month of the fifth grade who 
obtains a grade-equivalent score of 11.7 on the 
paragraph meaning sub-test of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Intermediate Battery. One fre- 
quently hears classroom teachers say that this 
student is reading at a high eleventh-grade level. 
This is nonsense. Eleventh-grade students have 
never taken this particular test. An extreme score 
such as this means only that this particular student 
is a very outstanding reader in comparison to the 
typical student in the fifth month of the fifth grade. 

There is one other basic defect in grade norms 
that causes trouble in interpretation—grade norms 
on different tests do not have the same meaning. 
Look at the following scores for a student who 
took the Stanford Achievement Test in the second 
month of the fifth grade: 
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Test Grade-Equivalent Score 


Paragraph Meaning 
Word Meaning 

Spelling 

Language 

Arithmetic Reasoning 
Arithmetic Computation 


Looking at the set of grade-equivalent scores, 
one would say that the student had performed 
best in language and poorest in arithmetic com- 
putation. However, every one of these scores 
equals or exceeds the performance of 90 percent 
of the norm sample at that particular grade level. 
In other words, the student performed equally 
well on all the tests in spite of the fact that the 
grade-equivalent scores are not the same. This 
phenomenon is not caused by a defect in this 
particular test or a defect in norming; it is due to 
the differences in variability of performance of 
students on the tests. There is a much greater 
spread of scores among students in the same class 
in reading and language than there is in arithmetic 
and spelling because these last two are more 
closely tied to the curriculum of the school than is 
reading. 

Percentile norms: The lack of equivalence in 
meaning of grade scores from test to test is serious 
when one is trying to compare scores for a group 
or an individual on different tests. For this reason, 
percentile norms are preferable in most cases. A 
percentile tells the percentage of a group that falls 
at or below a particular score. For example, if 
a student obtains a raw score of 15 on a test and 
this is equivalent to a percentile rank of 20, it 
means that 20 percent of the norm group scored 
lower than 15 and 80 percent obtained scores 
higher than 15. The percentile norm has the addi- 
tional advantage of keeping the reference point 
where it belongs—in a group of which the indi- 
vidual can be considered to be a member. That 
is, a fifth-grade student is compared with other 
fifth-grade students, not with sixth-grade or fourth- 
grade students. 

The percentile norm would be an ideal norm 
except for one defect: It does not have equal units 
all along the scale. An increase of five percentile 
points from the 50th percentile to the 55th per- 
centile does not represent the same increment in 
score as an increase in five percentile points from 
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the 90th to the 95th percentile. This defect in 
percentile norms is most troublesome when one 
wants to measure growth or increase in achieve- 
ment from year to year. 


Standard Error 

Up to this point, we have been concerned with 
two kinds of things that the classroom teacher 
should thoroughly understand before he attempts 
to analyze and interpret test scores: 1) the test 
itself; and 2) the kind of score that is being used 
to report test results. There is one additional point 
that the classroom teacher should keep in mind 
as he analyzes and interprets test scores. He should 
remember that when we give a test to an individual 
or a group of individuals we are getting an esti- 
mate of the student’s performance on the items on 
that particular test. From this estimate, we then 
make an inference about the ability of the student 
in the area being measured by the test. 

For example, suppose we had given a fourth- 
grade class the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental A bility 
Test, Beta. Each of the students taking the test 
would mark his answers in the appropriate place; 
then, the number of right answers that the student 
had marked would be counted. The number of 
right answers would be the individual’s score, 
which we would call his mental ability. But the 
score itself is not the mental ability. It is a record 
of a sample of behavior. Any judgment regarding 
mental ability is an inference based on the evi- 
dence provided by the number of correct answers 
on this particular sample of behavior. In other 
words, we have an estimate of his performance on 
a series of items purportedly measuring mental 
ability. This estimate is not absolutely accurate; 
it contains a certain amount of error called the 
error of measurement. 

When a classroom teacher is looking at a set of 
scores for an individual, he must always allow for 
this error of measurement. He can never consider 
a score obtained by a student as an unvarying 
point on a scale but must, instead, always think 
of it as a band. Suppose for example, that on the 
Otis test mentioned previously, an individual ob- 
tained a score that yielded him an IQ of 115 for 
his performance on that test at that particular 
time. The manual for the Otis test states that the 
standard error of measurement is 4 IQ points. 
The classroom teacher should multiply the stand- 
ard error by two, which would give 8 IQ points, 
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and think of that individual as most probably 
having an IQ on that test of somewhere between 
107 and 123. And this is as accurate as he can 
be in estimating that individual’s mental ability 
on the Otis test. 

The standard error of measurement varies from 
test to test. The manuals for the tests usually give 
the standard error but, as a rough rule-of-thumb, 
it would be well for the teacher to estimate intelli- 
gence test score bands by adding 10 to the ob- 
tained intelligence quotient and subtracting 10 
from the obtained intelligence quotient. For ex- 
ample, a student obtains an IQ of 103 on X 
intelligence test. The teacher should think of the 
student as having a score most probably between 
93 and 113 on X intelligence test. On an achieve- 
ment test when using grade-equivalent scores, a 
rough guide is to allow a full grade below and 
above the obtained score. If a student had been 
given a reading comprehension test and had ob- 
tained a grade score of 4.7, the teacher should 
think of the score as being most probably some- 
where between 3.7 and 5.7. This should make the 
teacher very wary of interpreting small differ- 
ences between scores on different tests for an indi- 
vidual student. 

When a classroom teacher is working with 
average scores for a group of individuals, the 
error of measurement is smaller than for an indi- 
vidual. The reason for this is that the errors in 
measurement are due to chance factors; in some 
instances, the error of measurement will make 
a score for an individual higher than it should 
be and in other instances, it will make the score 
lower than it should be. When scores are averaged 
over a large number of individuals, these chance 
effects cancel each other so that the average score 
for a group has a smaller standard error than does 
the score for an individual. How much error there 
is in an average score for a group depends upon 
the number of people in the group and other 
factors. 

Now let us suppose that the classroom teacher 
understands thoroughly all of the things previously 
mentioned. How does he organize the test data 
so he can obtain a better understanding of the 
students as a group and as individuals? The kinds 
of tabulations and analyses of data that the teacher 
makes are, of course, dependent upon the kinds 
of questions he is trying to answer. Although one 
probably cannot foresee all of the questions a 
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classroom teacher is likely to ask about a set of 
test data, there are certain questions that are com- 
monly asked and these will be discussed here. 


Average Scores Misleading 


Let us assume that the classroom teacher has 
been given for the 30 students in his class an 
alphabetical listing of scores on a verbal group 
intelligence test and an achievement battery that 
includes tests of reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, spelling, language usage, arithmetic compu- 
tation, arithmetic reasoning, and study skills. If 
the list also contains average battery scores for all 
tests combined or average scores obtained by 
averaging two or more tests—for example, an 
average arithmetic score obtained by combining 
the arithmetic computation score and arithmetic 
reasoning score—the teacher can ignore them 
since this type of score can be misleading. Con- 
sider the following students in grade 4.3 who ob- 
tained a composite average grade-equivalent score 
of 4.6 on the battery of achievement tests: 


Test Student 1 Student 2 Student 3 


Reading Comprehension 2.9 
Vocabulary 3.1 
Language Usage 45 
Spelling 48 
Arithmetic Computation 6.0 
Arithmetic Reasoning 6.5 
Study Skills 44 
Composite Battery Score 4.6 


On the basis of the composite average battery 
score, the three students appear to be achieving 
at the same level and appear to be very much 
alike. However, a look at the scores for each 
student on the separate tests shows that these 
students are quite different and need quite dif- 
ferent instructional programs. Student 1 shows 
a definite weakness in reading and vocabulary 
and definite strengths in arithmetic computation 
and arithmetic reasoning. On the other hand, 
student 2 shows quite definite strengths in the 
verbal areas of reading, vocabulary, language 
usage, and spelling and very definite weaknesses 
in the quantitative areas of arithmetic computation 
and arithmetic reasoning. Student 3 shows no 
outstanding strengths or weaknesses but is an even 
performer on all of the tests. The use of an average 
score for all the tests obscures these differences 
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among students; therefore, it is advisable for 
routine classroom use to ignore the average scores 
and use only the scores on the individual tests. 


Scanning for Inconsistencies 


When a classroom teacher receives a list of 
scores for students in his class, the first thing he 
should do is scan the scores for each individual 
pupil to see if they are internally consistent and 
check the scores of each individual pupil against 
previous test scores or other information about 
the student. This scanning will avoid the necessity 
of trying to find explanations for test performances 
that are internally inconsistent or are inconsistent 
with other data on the individual when the incon- 
sistency may very well be due to clerical errors 
in scoring the test, errors in using a table to con- 
vert scores, or errors in recording the results. 
Test papers scored by teachers contain a large 
number of errors in scoring—some quite substan- 
tial. Test papers scored by outside agencies or by 
electronic machines can also contain errors. 

To illustrate what is meant by internal incon- 
sistencies or inconsistencies with other data, let 
us consider an example. Suppose you are a sixth- 
grade teacher and have received the following 
scores for an individual student in the third month 
of the sixth grade (6.3): 


Test Score 


Verbal 1Q 85 
Reading Comprehension 10.6 
Vocabulary 

Language Usage 

Spelling 

Arithmetic Computation 

Arithmetic Reasoning 

Study Skills 


Before you blithely label the student as an 
“overachiever,” it would be well to check the 
intelligence test to determine whether the test 
has been scored accurately and the intelligence 
quotient has been computed accurately. The in- 
telligence test score is singled out for attention 
in this case because the achievement test scores 
are consistently high. If you can find no error in 
the scoring of the intelligence test or in the com- 
putation of the intelligence quotient, check against 
previous test data on the student. Suppose this 
student had been given the same intelligence test 
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when he was in the fourth grade and had obtained 
an intelligence quotient of 120. The difference of 
35 points between the fourth-grade testing and 
the sixth-grade testing is too large to attribute 
to error of measurement and the student should 
be retested. Test scores that are inconsistent or 
out-of-line with other evidence on the individual 
should never be entered on a permanent record 
card until their accuracy has been established. 


Analyzing the Total Class: Use of Medians 


After eliminating the inconsistent cases from 
consideration in the analysis, the classroom teacher 
is ready to organize the class data in order to ob- 
tain answers to his questions. The first question 
to be answered is usually, “How did the class on 
the whole perform on each of these tests?” To 
answer this question, the teacher should tabulate 
or list the scores on each test from the highest 
score to the lowest score. Then for each set of 
scores, he should determine the median score— 
the score which divides the class in half. 

Having computed the median for each of the 
tests, the teacher is ready to look at the pattern 
of the medians in order to obtain an answer to the 
question, “What are the strong and weak points 
of the class as a whole?” In looking for patterns 
of performance, the classroom teacher should 
group median scores for related areas. For the 
achievement battery that we are using as an ex- 
ample, the medians for reading comprehension and 
vocabulary should be examined together; the me- 
dians for spelling and language usage should be 
looked at as a unit; the medians for arithmetic 
computation and arithmetic reasoning should be 
looked at as a unit; then, the medians for study 
skills. This type of pattern analysis needs to be 
done in order to differentiate a class disability 
from an individual disability. To illustrate, let us 
look at the following example showing medians 
for a fourth-grade class tested in November (4.3): 


Test Class Median 


Verbal 1Q 

Reading Comprehension 
Vocabulary 

Language Usage 
Spelling 

Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Study Skills 
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This particular class shows strength in the 
verbal-language areas and weaknesses in the quan- 
titative and study skills areas. Since the class 
shows a very marked weakness in the quantita- 
tive and study skills tests, the teacher might well 
ask the question, “Why are these students per- 
forming so poorly in these areas?” To obtain more 
specific information about what the class does 
and does not know in these areas, the teacher 
should make a sample item analysis of the arith- 
metic and study skills tests. 


Item Analysis 


In order to make an item analysis of the tests, 
the teacher needs the answer sheets of the stu- 
dents. With the answer sheets at hand, the teacher 
can make a tally of the number of correct answers, 
the number of wrong answers, and the number of 
omitted answers to each test question. Then, he 
should look at the items that have been marked 
correct and incorrect by a large proportion of 
the class. 

In the school from which these data were taken, 
such an item analysis was made and showed three 
things: 1) the students on the whole were slow 
workers; a large proportion of students had never 
reached the last 20 items on the test; 2) the stu- 
dents tended to make mistakes on simple addition 
or subtraction items that were written on a line 
instead of under each other; most of the students 
missed items involving the use of decimals unless 
they were problems dealing with money. The 
teacher investigated the previous educational ex- 
periences of the students in arithmetic and found 
that accuracy had been emphasized; that the 
students had always been given their addition and 
subtraction problems in the same form; and that 
problems involving decimals other than money 
were a part of the curriculum for the last half of 
the fourth grade. With this information, the teacher 
could do better planning for the class in arithme- 
tic than he could with just the scores alone. 


Performance and Expectancy 


When the teacher is looking at the median 
scores for his class, he frequently asks, “Are these 
scores what they should be in light of the ability 
level of the class?” This question deals with the 
relationship between obtained scores and expected 
scores and poses a sticky problem. Too frequently, 
the classroom teacher tries to make a direct com- 
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parison between intelligence test scores and 
achievement test scores. However, both scores 
have errors in them and the correlation between 
intelligence and achievement is not perfect. 

The level of achievement in a group depends 
not only upon the scholastic ability level of the 
group but also upon the educational experiences 
to which it has been exposed and the cultural 
backgrounds of the individuals making up the 
group. The judgment of whether a group is per- 
forming at the expected level can be made only if 
median scores for groups of like-level of ability 
are available for comparison. If the median level 
of scholastic ability for the group is average, if 
the median socio-economic level is about at the 
average for the nation as a whole, and if the cur- 
ricular emphasis in the school is like schools in 
the United States as a whole, then and only then 
can the national norm be used as a reference point 
for judging whether the group is performing at 
expectancy. If the classroom group deviates from 
the national group on any one of these points, 
then the national norm cannot be used to judge 
whether a particular group is performing at ex- 
pectancy, and local expectancy charts must be 
set up for this purpose. 


Identifying Number of Achievement Levels 

The last question that a teacher is likely to 
ask about the group as a whole is, “How many 
distinct levels of achievement do I have in each 
of the areas covered by the tests?” Again, it is 
better if the classroom teacher looks at patterns 
of scores. 

If the teacher has arranged the scores for each 
test from high to low and computed medians for 
each test, he can then compute the 25th per- 
centile and 75th percentile on each test. These 
three score points will divide the scores on each 
test into four parts: the lowest quarter, those 
falling below the 25th percentile; the second quar- 
ter, those falling between the 25th percentile and 
the median; the third quarter, those falling be- 
tween the median and the 75th percentile; and 
the fourth quarter, those falling above the 75th 
percentile. He can use some simple designation 
for each quarter such as L (low) for lowest 
quarter; LA (low average) for second quarter; 
HA (high average) for the third quarter; and H 
(high) for the fourth quarter. The teacher can 
then list the students alphabetically, and rule off 
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columns for each test and enter the appropriate 
symbol for each student for each test. The record 
would look something like this: 


Stu- Read. Lang. Arith. Arith. 
dent Int. Comp. Voc. Usage Spell. Comp. Reas. 


John A; 4H LA LA HA LA H H 
Anne BLA LA LA LA HA L L 


A record such as this not only helps the teacher 
to see how many groups he needs, but also helps 
him see the pattern of scores for the individual 
students and locate students who need enriched 
programs, remedial work, or a modified program. 


Interpreting the Individual’s Scores 

The analyses that have been proposed not only 
will give the teacher a picture of the group as a 
whole, but also will serve as a point of reference 
for interpreting the scores of an individual stu- 
dent. There are two questions concerning indi- 
vidual students that are frequently asked: 1) Is 
the student performing at expectancy according 
to his ability level? and 2) How much growth or 
progress has the student made since the last 
testing? Both of these questions are difficult for 
the classroom teacher to answer because they 
involve rather sophisticated statistical procedures. 
In both instances, we are dealing with scores that 
are highly related to each other and have a certain 
amount of error of measurement. When we make 
these comparisons, we are dealing with the dif- 
ference between two scores and these differences 
are less reliable than either of the individual 
scores. 

Let us consider the question of how well a 
student’s performance conforms to the level of 
performance expected of him. The classroom 
teacher needs outside help in order to determine 
levels of expectancy of different ability levels. 
In large systems, the school as a whole can help 
the teacher by preparing expectancy charts. To 
do this, one needs the intelligence test scores and 
the achievement test scores for each individual. 
A large number of students is also required in 
order for the expectancy chart to be stable. For 
each achievement test, a bivariate or two-way 
distribution of the achievement test scores against 
intelligence test scores should be made. An ex- 
ample of a basic expectancy chart is shown in 
the table on the top of page 17. 
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EXPECTANCY TABLE FOR END OF 3RD GRADE ON METROPOLITAN READING TEST 


Otis 10 
120 & above 


110-119 


ACCORDING TO OTIS 10 
Reading Grade Score on Metropolitan Reading Test 


25/30 35/40 45 50 55 60/65 7.0 7.5 


8.0 85 9.0 


to to to to to to to to to to to to to to 


2.9 | 3.4 | 3.9 | 44 | 49 | 5.4 | 59 | 64/69 | 7.4 | 7.9 


4 4 10' 19) 14 4 3 | 


23| 19| 27) 21 ] 4 2 


8.4 89 9.4 Total 


] ] 2 73 
] 0 0 


100-109 21, 39 «26 
90-99 


89 & below 


The basic chart is made up with intelligence 
test scores (in broad groupings) on one axis and 
the achievement test scores on the other axis. 
Each student is tallied in the box that correctly 
identifies him as to intelligence test score and 
achievement test score. For example, a student 
who obtained an Otis IQ of 105 and a reading 
grade score of 4.7 would be tallied in row three 
(1Q grouping 100-109), column seven (reading 
grade score 4.5 to 4.9). 

Once the basic expectancy chart has been pre- 
pared, one can compute the 25th percentile, the 


122 


0 0 0! 162 


130 


60 


median, and 75th percentile for each row of 
intelligence test scores. The decision about what 
represents the expected level of achievement is 
a somewhat arbitrary one. For this example, ex- 
pectancy for any intelligence level was set as the 
middle 50 percent, below expectancy was set as 
the lowest 25 percent, and above expectancy was 
set as the highest 25 percent. 


The teachers in the school where this expect- 


ancy chart was made were given the following 
summary table to use in interpreting individual 


cases: 


SUMMARY TABLE 


Summary 1Q’s 120+ 


Below Expectancy 3.9 & below 


At Expectancy 4.0-5.1 


Above Expectancy 5.2 & above 


The question of how much growth an individual 
student has made since the last testing cannot be 
answered by simply subtracting the two scores. 
About the best judgment a teacher can make is 
in terms of whether a student is maintaining his 
relative position in the group. If he is, his progress 
is satisfactory. If he has improved his relative 
position, he has made more progress than the 
average child. If his relative position is lower, 
he has made less progress. 

The analyses suggested in this article may seem 
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10's 110-119 
3.4 & below 
3.5-4.8 


4.9 & above 


1Q’s 100-109 10's 90-99 10's 89 & below 


3.4 & below 3.0 & below 2.6 & below 


3.5-4.8 3.1-4.3 2.7-3.6 


4.9 & above 4.4 & above 3.7 & above 


to be involved and time consuming, but they rep- 
resent a wise use of time. If the classroom teacher, 
with the help of others in the school, will do them, 
he will have information about teaching problems 
of the coming year, about areas in which empha- 
sis in teaching is needed, and about individuals 
who need special kinds of attention. With these 
types of information, the classroom teacher will 
be better able to provide appropriate learning ex- 
periences for both the total class and individual 
children. 





to make decisions about Pupil 
Placement, Grouping, and Promotion 


J. RAYMOND GERBERICH 
M. JAY BLAHA 


LL schools are faced with a host of complex 
A problems in the placement, grouping, and 
promotion of pupils. Each child is a unique 
individual in his capacities, achievements, inter- 
ests, and other characteristics. A meaningful pro- 
gram of instruction must take account of indi- 
vidual differences in its organizational pattern as 
well as its content if it is to provide all children 
with opportunities appropriate to their capacities 
and needs. Some form of classification or group- 
ing—whether by life age, level of educational at- 
tainment, mental maturity, or some combination 
of these and other traits—is inevitable. The basic 
question is not whether to group, but how. 
Schools vary widely in their answers to the 
question of how to group and clasify pupils. All 
of them share a need for certain types of informa- 
tion as a basis for decision making in a number 
of major areas. 


Obtaining a Variety of Information 


Information about the traits and characteristics 
of a pupil at any specific time can be classified 
according to the period in his life to which it 
applies—past, present, or future. This is as true 
when problems of placement, grouping, and pro- 
motion must be dealt with as when more general 
questions of instruction and guidance are to be 
answered. Many aspects of a pupil’s present status 
can be assessed by the use of tests and various 
other tools and procedures. Appraisals of a pupil’s 


J. Raymond Gerberich is Professor of Education and 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
M. Jay Blaha is Administrative Assistant, Office of the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, Los An- 
geles, California. 
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past growth, development, learning, and environ- 
ment contribute to an understanding of his pres- 
ent; dependence must here be placed on adequate 
cumulative records and on their transmittal with 
the pupil during his educational career. Present 
methods of dealing with the pupil are properly 
based on formal predictions and even informal 
estimates of his future through the use of data 
from both his past and his present. No one of 
these three aspects—past history, present status, 
and future probability—can be neglected. 

When testing is considered in a broad sense, 
at least five measurable aspects of human traits 
and characteristics can be distinguished. These 
are home and social background and status, de- 
velopment and status in physical, in mental, and 
in personality characteristics, and behavioral 
changes resulting from learning. 

Educators now look to the child’s home, his 
father’s occupation, his family’s socio-economic 
status, and other factors in his background and 
present environment for some clues to his school 
behavior. The influences of the home, community, 
and other primarily sociological agencies during 
the child’s early and most formative years are later 
reflected in his educa: onal attitudes, interests, and 
potentialities. Home 1d oc:upational status scales 
in particular, but les formal indices also, can be 
used to appraise these backgrounds. 

Physical characteristics and physical fitness of 
pupils are also of concern to the principal and 
teacher. Proficiencies in intellectual as well as 
manual skills are dependent on health and on 
physical and motor fitness. There are a number 
of measures that may be used in assessing these 
primarily physical factors—various medical and 
sensory tests, measures of body posture and body 
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mechanics, cardiovascular tests, measures of 
strength and endurance, and easily administrable 
tests of physical and motor fitness themselves. 

Three types of mental ability tests—for meas- 
uring mental ability broadly, for measuring spe- 
cial mental abilities or aptitudes, and for measur- 
ing multiaptitude or group factors of mental ability 
—reveal pupil traits that are directly reflected in 
classroom performance. 

Attitudes, interests, and adjustments, evidenced 
particularly in social behavior, are also measur- 
able. These aspects of what is often broadly re- 
ferred to as personality are important determiners 
of a.pupil’s reactions to his educational experi- 
ences. Various self-report inventories and scales 
filled out by the pupil himself, as well as the more 
technical observational and projective techniques, 
are essential for pupil appraisal in this important 
area. 

A pupil’s behavior is modified not only by his 
school learning but also by his out-of-school learn- 
ing. It is in the measurement of such behavior that 
achievement tests have their major significance. 
Achievement tests probably constitute the core, 
but by no means the sum total or even the major 
portion, of measurement and appraisal procedures 


useful in the classification, grouping, and promo- 
tion of pupils. 


Establishment of Policies and Practices 

Elementary schools differ widely in their poli- 
cies and practices for handling problems of pupil 
placement, grouping, and promotion. Philosophi- 
cal, psychological, experiential, practical, and even 
expediential considerations are variously reflected 
in these policies and practices. There are at least 
a few minimal areas of decision making in which 
agreements are necessary. Decisions in these areas 
must be made regularly or periodically in all 
schools. They affect practically every pupil in 
every school, whether the policies are clearly out- 
lined in writing or are reflected less formally in 
the decisions of school officers. The listings below 
are not comprehensive, but they are representative 
of some major areas of decision-making. They are 
likely to be pertinent for most, but by no means 
for all, schools. 

Policies necessarily provide guidelines for de- 
cision making concerning: 

1. The criteria for admitting pupils to the first 
grade: What minimum entrance age, whether de- 
NOVEMBER 196! 
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termined by state law, local option, or a combina- 
tion of state and local policy, should be used in 
admitting children to Grade 1? What additional 
readiness factors—for example, health, physical 
fitness, and mental ability—should be used to 
supplement chronological age? 

2. The criteria for determining pupil readiness 
for reading: Which common nontest factors—for 
example, age, sex, background, physical maturity, 
and interest in reading—should be used in deciding 
when a child is ready for formal reading? What 
tests in such areas as general intelligence, visual 
and auditory perception, oral English, and emo- 
tional adjustment should be used? 

3. The criteria for classifying special pupils: 
Which among such bases as age, visual and audi- 
tory tests, speech tests, sensorimotor tests, medical 
examinations, and tests of mental ability, adjust- 
ment, and achievement should be used in classify- 
ing and assigning handicapped, gifted, mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, and other special 
pupils to special rooms or special schools? 

4. The criteria for sectioning regular pupils: 
Which of such bases as age, physical traits, inter- 
ests, and results from physical fitness, mental 
ability, achievement, and adjustment tests should 
be used in assigning pupils to sections or classes 
within grades and to differentiated instructional 
groups within classes? 

5. The criteria for promoting pupils from grade 
to grade: Which one base or what combination of 
common bases for promotion—grade standards, 
chronological age, social, intellectual, and other 
maturity indices—should be used in deciding upon 
pupil promotion? What teacher-made tests, stand- 
ardized general achievement tests, physical fitness 
tests, adjustment inventories, observational tech- 
niques, attendance records, and other data should 
be used to supplement evidence contained in 
teacher reports to the home? 

6. The criteria for accelerating or retarding 
pupils: What maximum number of years of ac- 
celeration or retardation and what preferred times 
in pupils’ school careers should be used in mak- 
ing decisions? What additional factors, such as 
physical, social, emotional, and chronological age 
or maturity, should be used to supplement the 
types of tests and teacher reports to the home 
listed above? 

Policies and practices can be outlined in at least 
these six areas to serve as general, although by no 
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means inflexible or rigid, guides to decision mak- 
ing. However, many special problems also arise 
which are ordinarily not covered by written policy 
statements and frequently apply to small numbers 
of pupils or even to one particular pupil. Ques- 
tions often come up, for example, about the place- 
ment, grouping, and promotion of new pupils— 
especially transients who enter during the course 
of the school year; pupils out of step with the 
school’s classification scheme; children of foreign 
birth; regular pupils who suffer long periods of 
illness; and other special types of pupils. 

Additional problems concerning implementa- 
tion of the policies and practices require attention. 
It must be specified who should ordinarily make 
each type of decision. What person or group of 
persons among the pupil's teacher, counselor, and 
parents and among the school principal, guidance 
director, psychologist, nurse, and physician should 
be involved? Expeditious methods of collecting, 
recording, collating, and interpreting data must be 
worked out to simplify and objectify each type of 
decision. Moreover, there are special situations— 
ungraded primary schools, team teaching, and 
other less common organizational plans—that may 
require particular consideration. 


Major Areas of Decision Making 


Problems involved in the classification and 
placement, in the grouping or sectioning, and in 
the promotion, acceleration, and retardation of 
pupils are so interwoven that the three areas of 
decision making are interrelated in many ways. 
The concept of readiness underlies them all, since 
pupils are typically assigned or promoted to grades 
and grouped in classes or sections of classes for 
which their readiness is judged to qualify them. 
Although this concept is often applied to school 
beginners and especially to reading, it is equally 
appropriate, though perhaps not so obviously, for 
higher grade levels and at least for such other sub- 
jects as arithmetic and language. 

Readiness, in this broad sense, is usually en- 
visioned in the modern school as a composite of 
many characteristics rather than as a separate and 
unitary index of potentiality. In this sense, it is 
measurable through a wide variety of tests and 
techniques rather than solely by the readiness 
tests proper and the diagnostic tests that most 
obviously measure preparedness for a new learn- 
ing. Moreover, readiness should ordinarily be con- 
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sidered from the standpoint of the whole child, 
in terms of all of his needs, interests, and char- 
acteristics. 

Classification: It is well known that grade place- 
ment has only approximate meaning. Pronounced 
differences in three significant respects—age, men- 
tal ability, and achievement—are found at all grade 
levels. Policies for admitting pupils to first grade 
account for a variation in chronological age from 
youngest to oldest of a year or more. Further- 
more, in summarizing data from several sources, 
Cook showed that first-grade pupils vary by ap- 
proximately four years in both mental age and 
educational achievement, while sixth-grade pupils 
vary by more than eight years in mental age and 
by from six to eight years in achievement in the 
major school subjects.’ It is, consequently, diffi- 
cult to realize but important to recognize that 
low achievers on the one hand and high achievers 
on the other have more in common with their low 
or high achieving counterparts in several adjacent 
grades, both lower and higher, than with average 
pupils in their own grades.” 

Most schools obtain and accumulate a variety 
of test data and other objective information about 
individual pupils. When a school considers place- 
ment or even reclassification of one of its own 
pupils in a special school or special classroom, it 
should have many of the necessary data available 
for ready use. Results from mental ability and 
achievement tests and from physical and medical 
examinations are commonly found in the school 
records, as well as information concerning the 
pupil’s home status, his developmental history, 
and his school career. Additional tests can be given 
as needed—sensory and sensorimotor tests, physi- 
cal fitness tests, structured adjustment inventories 
and projective tests, and when necessary, special 
clinical and psychoanalytical tests. All of these 
data plus those further facts that may be sought 
out on special facets of the pupil’s problems can 
then be organized informally but systematically or 
even integrated into a case study. 

When pupils change schools or school districts, 
most schools send along comprehensive test results 
and other data, or what are believed to be their 


1. Cook, Walter W. “Measurement in the Facilitation 
of Learning.” Educational Measurement. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1951. p. 10-11. 

2. Ibid., p. 11-12. 
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most significant representations. Since many facts 
about the pupil’s history cannot be recaptured, 
the new school must depend on personnel in the 
former school for transmitting many of the data 
necessary for his expeditious clessification. It is 
always possible, of course, to supplement or con- 
firm transmitted information by obtaining new 
evidence on the pupil’s mental and educational 
status at the time of admission. 

Grouping: There appears to be quite general agree- 
ment among principals and teachers that one of 
the first essentials to pupil welfare and good teach- 
ing is a well-conceived plan for the grouping of 
pupils. Since some form of grouping is inevitable, 
the question is how to group and what criteria to 
use. Any approach to decision making in this area 
should be based on a realization that homogeneity 
can be attained for only one or two closely related 
characteristics at a time and that so-called homo- 
geneously grouped pupils are certain to differ very 
widely on uncontrolled but distinctly important 
traits. The problem seems to consist largely of 
grouping pupils in such a manner that teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators not only under- 
stand the need for, but also are able to provide, 
instructional materials and procedures appropriate 
to the wide range of pupil abilities and needs in 
a class or section. 

Test results and other types of information can 
be used in grouping pupils into classes within a 
grade and in grouping them into sections within 
a class. Physical education is probably unique 
among school subjects in having several classifica- 
tion indices, involving sex, age, height, and weight 
variables, for grouping pupils at various educa- 
tional levels. In other subject areas, life age, level 
of educational achievement, level of mental and 
social maturity, and even more complex criteria 
are variously used for placing together in one in- 
structional group those pupils who supposedly can 
work and progress effectively together. Moreover, 
a class group, whether obtained by some such pro- 
cedure or consisting of unsectioned pupils, can be 
subdivided into special groups according to the 
nature of the work at various times of the school 
day or week. Results from tests of mental ability 
and achievement and from inventories of reading, 
recreational, and other forms of interests are 
among the most significant data for use in estab- 
lishing both types of groups. 

Promotion: Although it is sometimes maintained 
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that abandoment of the grade-standard theory of 
promotion and substitution of a policy of universal 
promotion results in an unusually great range of 
talent in the upper grades, there apparently is no 
justification for the belief. Otto and Estes con- 
cluded, in fact, that a high rate of retardation does 
not decrease variability in pupil achievement but 
that a higher promotion rate is accompanied by 
higher average levels of achievement and that 
repetition of grades seems to have no significant 
educational values for pupils.* These authors sug- 
gested that promotion policies should be based on 
adaptation of the school to the child, rather than 
on adaptation of the child to the school. 

In any event, strong reliance on test results in 
making decisions about the promotion of pupils 
on a regular basis, or about their retardation or 
acceleration, would be dangerous. Again, as is 
true in placement and grouping, test results should 
be used to supplement other evidence, including 
teacher judgments. A good testing program should 
provide continuous information for teachers, prin- 
cipals, pupils, and parents to enable all concerned 
to keep informed about the pupil’s progress. Many 
of the possible sources of conflict over promotion 
or nonpromotion can well be obviated through 
continuous understanding and communication be- 
tween school personnel and parents. 

Promotion policies vary widely among elemen- 
tary schools. Some of those most widely used are 
the grade-standard or subject-standard plan, the 
continuous-promotion plan, and the uninterrupted- 
continuity plan. Such organizational plans as un- 
graded units, particularly in the primary grades, 
and multiple-track plans of advancement in the 
elementary grades, as well as possibilities of ac- 
celeration by doing extra work or taking extra 
courses, also pose their own special problems. 
The teacher, principal, superintendent, and the 
pupil and his parents are very much concerned 
with what is done. It is up to the teacher, together 
with the administrator and other faculty members, 
to gather as much evidence as possible to aid in 
decision making. 

Used in conjunction with other data, test results 
can provide evidence needed in coming to a de- 
cision on many types of promotional problems. 


3. Otto, Henry J., and Estes, Dwain M. “Accelerated 
and Retarded Progress.” Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. Third edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1960. 
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Evidence on pupil initiative, effort, personality, 
and other intangibles sometimes tends to indicate 
a higher degree of attainment, or perhaps even the 
contrary, than do achievement test results. It is 
often true, also, that results from different tests 
or from achievement tests and teacher marks are 
not in harmony. If there appears to be any real 
doubt for these or other reasons, more tests or 
different varieties of tests can be administered. 


Example of Pupil Classification and Placement 

Problems of pupil classification, grouping, and 
promotion are often highly complex and special- 
ized. This is necessarily the case when background 
policies and practices differ widely from school to 
school and when great differences also exist among 
the three areas of decision making and among the 
pupils affected by the decisions. Any example of 
an actual case and of the bases on which a de- 
cision was made can, therefore, represent only a 
few of the aspects involved in handling these prob- 
lems. The illustration below presents one type of 
problem, indicates some of the most important 
test results and other data, and outlines several 
possible solutions. 

Situation: A pupil from a school which was on a 
semi-annual promotion basis sought admission in 
a school on an annual promotion basis. He came 
with his mother on March 15 and brought with 
him a sealed envelope which contained various 
types of information from his former school, in- 
cluding the following: 

1. He was a Grade 5B pupil with a record of 
below-average achievement in his previous at- 
tendance, including that of the first six weeks in 
Grade 5. 

2. Results from the Standard Achievement 
Test, administered the previous year when he was 
in the last half of the fourth grade, showed an 
average grade-equivalent for the several areas and 
subjects of approximately 4.1, with no grade- 
equivalent higher than 5.2. 

3. Results from the California Test of Mental 
Maturity and the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Intelligence Test provided 1Q’s of 96 and 
91 respectively. 

4. The pupil was 9 years 6 months of age at 
the time of transfer, was slightly small for his age, 
was shy, and preferred to work alone. He had con- 
siderable interest and ability in art. 

5. Samples of his work seemed to bear out the 


belief that his achievement status was correctly 
represented as low fourth grade. 

The mother, who accompanied the boy, was dis- 
turbed to know that the school was on an annual 
promotion basis and that there was no possibility 
of placing him in the first half of Grade 5. She 
insisted, however, that her son should be placed 
in Grade 5 rather than Grade 4. 

Problem: Should the new pupil be placed in the 
fourth or the fifth grade? 

Procedure: The school staff then took the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. The four teachers, two each in the fourth 
and fifth grades, met with the principal and the 
elementary supervisor to study all of the available 
data. After considerable discussion, the group 
came to a decision that for the best interest of 
the pupil they should recommend his assignment 
to Miss Johnson’s fourth-grade class. 

2. The group then asked the mother to meet 
with them. The principal presented the recom- 
mendation to the mother, after reviewing all of 
the evidence and making rather extensive explana- 
tions of the factors involved. 

3. The mother continued to insist that since 
her boy had been promoted to the fifth grade in 
what to her was an outstanding school, he should 
be placed in the fifth grade in the new school. 

Some possible solutions: Among the possible 
solutions to the problem were these: 

1. The pupil could be arbitrarily placed in the 
fourth grade. 

2. The mother’s wish could be followed and 
the pupil be placed in one of the two fifth-grade 
classes. 

3. Placement could be on a trial basis in either 
the fourth or the fifth grade, with a final decision 
to be made two weeks later. 

4. The mother could be asked to accept the 
responsibility for placement in the fifth grade. 

Question: What would you have done? 

The decision in a case such as this would neces- 
sarily be predicated on the school’s basic policies 
for the placement of pupils. As pointed out early 
in this article, every school establishes somewhat 
different guidelines and different procedures for 
their implementation. But every school must de- 
velop some basic framework for decision making 
if it is to handle placement problems in such a 
way that each child is given maximum oppor- 
tunity to realize his potential. 
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ROBERT F. DEHAAN 


mm HILDREN are considered to have social or 
}. emotional problems if their behavior inter- 
 feres with their learning, with their relation- 
ships with others, or with their own personal 
growth and development.' According to figures 
released in New York State, approximately one 
out of every twelve children born into this world 
each year will be upset by problems of this kind 
to the point where they will have to be hospital- 
ized in order to be helped. 

It is not enough, however, to think of social 
and emotional problems only in the sense of 
mental illness. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that social and emotional stability are also 
important correlates of achievement in highly 
gifted persons. In order to translate high intelli- 
gence into achievement, a person must also have 
a solid emotional foundation. 


Types of Maladjustment 


There are numerous ways to classify social and 
emotional problems. In this article, we will look 
at 1) aggressive maladjustment, 2) withdrawn 
maladjustment, and 3) underachievement. These 
forms of maladjustment range from mild to very 
severe. Since the most adequate use of test results 
depends largely on understanding the kinds of 
children being tested, we will spell out each of 
these problems a little further. 

Children who are overly aggressive are rather 
easy for the teacher to discover. In a sense, they 
might be called the “classic” problem children in 
the classroom. They tend to be sullen, rude, de- 
fiant in varying degrees. They are quarrelsome, 
they fight often, they are bullies and destructive. 
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Other children regard them as pests. They dis- 
rupt the class, are difficult to manage, are likely 
to talk back to the teacher as they grow older. 
They may steal, lie, and hurt others. In short, 
they violate most of the religion-supported mid- 
dle-class social ethics upon which the school is 
built. 

Withdrawn children, on the other hand, are 
harder to discover. It seems as if they fit into the 
classroom so well. They don’t cause trouble; they 
go out of their way to avoid it. They experience 
pain and discomfort when they are asked to an- 
swer a question or write on the chalkboard. Other 
children do not notice them. It is not that they are 
actively disliked; they are simply left out. They 
may daydream a good deal. They are easily up- 
set, hurt, discouraged. In many respects, with- 
drawn children are on the opposite extreme from 
aggressive ones. 

Underachievement has recently come into prom- 
inence in educational literature. It is usually 
associated with problems of bright children, but 
does not necessarily have to be. An underachiever 
is sometimes defined as a person whose ability 
places him in the upper one or two percent of his 
class but whose achievement is much lower, in 
the middle third or below for his age group. The 
definition, however, may be extended to include 
any child who shows a marked discrepancy be- 
tween his intellectual and academic potential on 
the one hand and his achievement on the other. 

Underachievers show many of the symptoms: 
of the aggressive child. Like aggressive malad- 
justment, underachievement tends to be a boy’s 
problem, although it is not exclusively so. Under- 
achievers tend to come from homes that do not 
subscribe to the same values of hard work, achieve- 
ment, and doing one’s best that are emphasized 
in the schools. Rather, they value manliness, 
toughness, and “knowing the score.” They have 
poor study habits. Their resistance to school takes 
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the form of boredom, laziness, or overt rejection 
of school. 

Underachievement is not limited to the intel- 
lectually gifted. Average and slow learners may 
also underachieve. Their problem generally takes 
the form of early dropping out of school, whereas 
gifted underachievers may finish high school and 
even start college. The potential drop-out is one 
or two years older than his classmates, has a poor 
attendance record, reads below his mental age, is 
ignored and disliked by other pupils, and does not 
enter into their activities. 


Understanding Children as Individuals 

The above categories overlap to some extent. 
Understanding what the children in the categories 
are like in a general way is the first step in the 
long process of helping such children. The above 
descriptions form a composite portrait. They do 
not fit any one child perfectly. The more difficult 
task still lies ahead, the task of understanding the 
children as individuals. The teacher needs to paint 
the individual portrait of the particular child with 
whom he is dealing. Tests can be of great help to 
him in this task. 

A second difficult but indispensable step is 
that of going beneath the surface of the symptoms 
in order to trace through the maze of cause-and- 
effect relationships that have produced the symp- 
toms. Two maladjusted children may look similar 
on the surface. The pattern of underlying emo- 
tions, experiences, and perceptions, however, is 
likely to be very dissimilar. The recommended 
treatment is also likely to be very different. 

To illustrate: Two boys may show a compar- 
able pattern of aggressive maladjustment. The 
problem of one may stem from overstimulation in 
the classroom. He may not be able to keep up 
with the pace set by the teacher and other chil- 
dren and may take out the resulting frustration 
in aggression. The second boy may suffer from 
understimulation. He may be frustrated by the 
slow pace and feel compelled to express his frus- 
tration in acts of aggression and rebellion. 

Almost anything a child does or does not do 
can be used to identify problems that are bother- 
ing him. The vigor or the slouch with which he 
walks, the fire in his eye, the trembling of his 
voice, the cutting edge to his remarks give the 
teacher a good deal of information with which to 
assess his personal and social problems. 
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Children, however, learn to disguise their feel- 
ings and conceal their problems from themselves 
and others. Furthermore, the classroom and 
school becomes a rather standard environment 
for children after their first few days. That is, the 
classroom atmosphere does not change much after 
school gets underway. Children find their places 
in the group rather rapidly. They size up the 
teacher in less time than teachers realize and 
regulate their behavior accordingly. For these 
reasons, the teacher sees only a limited segment 
of the children’s total repertoire of behavior. He 
sees their behavior in a specific environment. There 
may be much more the teacher would like to know 
but has difficulty discovering in the limited en- 
vironment of the school. 


Techniques for Identifying Problems 


A number of instruments have been devised to 
assist educators identify and assess the problems 
of children. Let us look at some of them. 

The first may be called standardized personal- 
ity instruments. They are the paper-and-pencil, 
checklist variety. The child checks Yes, or No, or 
I-don’t-know boxes in response to questions asked 
on the instrument. The items may be disguised 
somewhat so the “best” answer is not obvious, 
but most fifth- or sixth-graders can figure out 
which it is. These tests are probably most suit- 
able about the fourth grade. Before that time, 
children cannot read them adequately. 

These tests are of limited value. They are not 
generally keyed to bring out the information the 
teacher wants to know. They may give the teacher 
a starting point, however, in understanding and 
working with children who need help. 

One example of a personality instrument is the 
SRA Junior Inventory for grades 4 to 8 which 
gives six scores: on health, getting along with 
other people, getting along at school, getting along 
with oneself, relationships at home, and things in 
general. There are many other personality tests 
on the market. Teachers and principals should 
consult the school psychologist who can help 
them decide on the feasibility of using a person- 
ality test in the classroom and what they can ex- 
pect to gain from a given test. 

Sociometric tests are useful devices for help- 
ing teachers ascertain the social structure of the 
classroom. It is not unusual for a teacher to dis- 
cover that a pupil whom he considered to be well 
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liked is ignored or rejected by his classmates on 
the sociometric test. On the other hand, someone 
whom the teacher thought to be unpopular may 
be highly rated by the pupils. 

One of the values of sociometric tests is the 
ease with which they can be constructed and ad- 
ministered. The teacher needs only to ask his 
pupils to write the names of their classmates who 
fit certain descriptions which he provides. He may 
ask them to name the children in the class who 
they think are leaders, or shy, or get angry easily, 
or who are their best friends. Sociograms can 
then be drawn from the data. For instance, the 
teacher can write all the names of the children 
on a sheet of paper and draw arrows from the 
name of one person to the name of another whom 
that individual chooses. Children who choose each 
other or who are ignored stand out graphically 
when this is done. A teacher can test the ade- 
quacy of his understanding of the group by try- 
ing to predict beforehand how each child will 
show up on such a sociometric test. Sociometric 
tests are well suited for discovering children who 
are aggressive or withdrawn. 

Teachers can discover a good deal about chil- 
dren through the use of ordinary classroom as- 
signments. Planned writing assignments are often 
revealing of the total emotional and social wel- 
fare of a child. Children can be asked, for ex- 
ample, to write an essay on topics such as their 
three wishes, what they want to be doing five 
years after high school, what was the most fright- 
ening thing that happened to them, what their 
parents do that makes them angry or happy. 

Observations of teachers provide data for 
identifying children who have problems. Teach- 
ers need to systematize their observations and pro- 
vide more varied opportunities for pupils to re- 
veal a wider range of behavior than is usually 
permitted in the classroom. Systematic lists of 
characteristics are available which help teachers 
focus on significant variables in the behavior of 
children.* By also recording significant an -:dotes, 
teachers can catch the essence of children’s prob- 
lems and build up a picture of a child over a 
period of time that may show long-range trends 
which do not appear in day-at-a-time observations. 

Discussions of problems that are pertinent to 
children set the stage not only for children to re- 
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lieve their inner tensions but also for them simply 
to show them. In such discussions, the range of 
permitted behavior is greatly expanded and chil- 
dren tend to show more clearly what is going on 
inside them than they ordinarily do. The alert 
teacher can utilize such behavior in his observa- 
tions and anecdotes. There are bits of time in any 
school day in which the teacher can raise a ques- 
tion about what children think about various prob- 
lems: how well they get along together on the 
playground; what fair play means; how to listen 
more carefully to each other. 

To get at the basis of a child’s personal and 
social problems, there is no substitute for look- 
ing into the home situation. Particularly impor- 
tant is the relationship each child has with the 
parent of the same sex. The relationship parents 
have to each other and the extent to which the 
child is used as a pawn in that relationship is 
worth discovering. The emotional climate of the 
home, the nature of the discipline, and the sever- 
ity of punishment also affect the child’s behavior 
in school. The teacher will be able to understand 
the needs of the child in school more clearly if 
he understands the aspirations the parents hold 
for the child and the degree to which the child 
shares their aspirations. 

Even after trying his best, however, a teacher 
may still feel he cannot understand what makes 
Johnny tick, that the underlying sources of his 
problem have escaped him. A teacher might then 
wish to consult the principal and school psychol- 
ogist or refer the child for clinical or psychiatric 
examination. Such an examination requires ex- 
tensive preliminary contacts with parents and 
sometimes protracted correspondence with the 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist. 

If such diagnostic services are not available, 
teachers need to get along as best they can with 
the information they have obtained and the in- 
sights they can glean from it. The principal can 
help by arranging conferences of the people who 
can help the teacher with specific children. The 
school nurse, the public health nurse, a doctor, 
and the school psychologist can be asked to join 
the group. At this time, all the test information 
should be available for examination and every 
effort should be made to get at the underlying 
causes of the child’s behavior. 

Thus far, we have discussed rather easily identi- 
fiable problems of children. Let us turn cur at- 





tention now to some aspects of social and emo- 
tional problems that cannot be easily identified 
by use of the techniques we have discussed. 


The Pupil’s Self-Concept 

Perhaps the most important aspect of person- 
ality that still remains inaccessible through the 
tests described above is the self-concept of the 
pupil. The self-concept is the picture the person 
holds of himself. It is his perception, understand- 
ing, and evaluation of himself. The self-concept 
is developed principally from the criticisms, judg- 
ments, and approbation that significant adults 
make of his behavior plus the evaluations he 
learns to make of himself. A person with a 
healthy self-concept adopts an essentially posi- 
tive view of himself and his abilities, is capable 
of accepting himself and others, and tends to 
identify with other people.* 

The importance of self-concept to behavior 
problems can hardly be overestimated. The child’s 
behavior is largely dictated by what he perceives 
himself able to do and learn. If his self-concept 
is negative, he will tend to behave negatively; he 
will not attempt great things, he will try less hard 
and fail easily. If he is told often enough that he 
is a bad boy, he will incorporate this into his self- 
concept and soon conceive of himself in like terms. 
He may even do poorly on an IQ test because he 
may evaluate himself as stupid. A true assessment 
of his ability is very difficult when this happens. 
No matter how excellent a pupil’s capabilities, the 
chances of his succeeding are very slim if they 
are not accompanied by a positive self-concept. 

A teacher needs to be able to assess the self- 
concept of a student. With present instruments, 
he can do so only indirectly. For example, a stu- 
dent’s self-concept can be inferred from stories 
that he writes about himself. It is desirable for 
teachers to have more direct access to the self- 
concept of a student in order to help him more 
adequately. New advances are being made in re- 
search in this area and teachers may someday 
have the necessary instruments to make the di- 
rect assessment of self-concept possible. 

Other important questions about a pupil cannot 
be answered with a single instrument but require 


3. Combs, Arthur W. “Personality Theory and Its Im- 
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a combination of instruments. Underachievement, 
for instance, can be assessed by two instruments— 
an aptitude test (assuming it is a true measure of 
aptitude ) and grade point average. A measure of 
social forcefulness can be obtained by the dis- 
crepancy between the aptitude test scores of a 
pupil and the rating of his aptitude by his class- 
mates on a sociometric test. Some children have 
more ability than their classmates give them credit 
for, and others have less. } 


Both Objective and Subjective View Needed 

How can these instruments help the teacher 
alleviate the pupil’s problems so he can attain a 
more adequate and productive life? It should be 
accepted from the outset that the teacher needs 
to be able to take both the objective and the 
subjective view of his pupils. The former is easier. 
Using the data from measuring instruments, the 
teacher should be able to describe with a good 
deal of objective sophistication the strengths and 
weaknesses of each pupil. By sophistication is 
meant the dispassionate, sympathetic view of the 
underlying causes of Johnny’s aggressive mis- 
behavior, withdrawn inaction, or bored under- 
achievement. The teacher goes beyond the pat, 
oversimplified, cliché-ladened explanations of the 
child’s problems. For example, if a pupil is fail- 
ing academically, he does not pass it off as lazi- 
ness and let it go at that. Rather, using all the 
test information available, he tries to ferret out 
the psychological significance of failure and lazi- 
ness in the total social and emotional economy 
of the child. 

Besides taking an objective viewpoint of the 
child, the teacher also needs to enter into. the 
child’s own world and view the world through 
his eyes. He needs to perceive his home life as 
he sees it; he needs to understand that the resent- 
ments he feels are valid and real to him; he needs 
to be able to see and evaluate the person as he 
does himself. In short, he needs to know his self- 
concept. If he does not, he may never get through 
to him. 

Obtaining an objective picture of the child, 
the way a camera does, is important. Tests can 
help provide such a picture. Going beyond the 
objective picture is even more important. See- 
ing his internal world as the child might paint it 
is the essence of helping the child. Instruments 
can show the teacher where to start looking. 
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Yale School of Medicine that children learn ef- 

fortlessly, naturally, and quickly if they are un- 
disturbed by other influences.’ At the same time, 
there is evidence available that learning in the 
elementary school is not the swift, spontaneous 
process that Dr. Kubie suggests it should be. 
Teachers have become very aware of the great 
variations in learning that are present in their 
classrooms among children with approximately 
similar abilities. With the advent of scientifically 
constructed achievement tests, they have found 
it a relatively easy task to identify areas in which 
students show evidence of poor achievement. 
However, beyond that level, teachers and prin- 
cipals find it difficult to locate specific learning 
difficulties and very difficult to identify sources or 
causes of learning difficulties. 

The distinction between these three levels of 
perception should be noted. The first level repre- 
sents the general performance of a child. Level 


|’ is the contention of Lawrence Kubie of the 
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sources of 
learning 


difficulties 


two isolates a specific learning difficulty when 
possible; and the third level focuses upon the 
sources of learning difficulties. It is one thing to 
say that a student cannot spell as well as grade 
level norms indicate he should or that certain 
types of spelling errors persist; it is clearly another 
to discover reasons for his poor achievement in 
spelling. 

This discussion is aimed at the third level— 
sources of learning difficulties. General achieve- 
ment can be noted from available tests and 
specific difficulties can be identified through the 
diagnostic qualities of the test. The essential level 
which remains to complete the picture is the 
source of learning difficulties. This problem may 
be phrased: How can teachers and principals 
use tests and other measurement techniques to 
identify the sources of learning difficulties? 


Use of Problem-Solving Techniques 


The identification of sources of learning dif- 
ficulties can best be accomplished by making use 
of a problem-solving procedure. In short, such 
a procedure involves 1) an awareness of a prob- 
lem; 2) a formulation of hypotheses; 3) the col- 
lection of data; and 4) the drawing of inferences. 
Although the steps are probably never as clear 
cut and systematic as they will appear here, they 
can be profitably discussed as if they were separate 
and sequential. 





Awareness 

An awareness of a learning difficulty is the first 
step in the problem-solving process. In general, 
teachers become sensitive to learning difficulties 
through an examination of students’ perform- 
ances on various intellectual tasks—standardized 
achievement tests, teacher-made tests, homework, 
and workbook assignments. If a student’s perform- 
ance on these tasks 1) fails to meet absolute 
standards set by the teacher, the school, or so- 
ciety, 2) fails to measure up to the norms of his 
peer group, or 3) fails to be at a level com- 
mensurate with his capacity, the student is said to 
have “learning difficulties.” 


Formulation of Hypotheses 

Once teachers are sensitized to learning dif- 
ficulties, they are ready to formulate hypotheses 
that will serve to solve the problem. It is absolutely 
necessary to identify the source of the difficulty 
in order to arrive at long-range solutions. Some- 
times, teachers are fooled by the success of a trial 
and error technique in this respect and neglect 
to go beyond the symptoms to the sources. A 
teacher, for example, may embark on a special 
program of drill work for a child which seems 
successful. An examination of his procedure may 


show that the amount of attention he has given 
the child has doubled in the process. The fact 
that the child is now having frequent conferences 
with the teacher could be vastly more important 
than the remedial work going on in the con- 
ferences. In this instance, the teacher seemed to 


stumble inadvertently into a “solution.” The 
teacher's efforts, however, would have been more 
effective and efficient if he had proceeded directly 
to an examination of the sources of the student's 
learning difficulties rather than focusing on the 
symptoms of poor performance. 

There are five essentially separate but highly 
related sources of learning difficulties from which 
teachers can draw hypotheses for testing. Each of 
these sources is described briefly below. 

Psycho-social sources: Psycho-social sources 
of learning difficulties are generally rooted in 
emotional needs. A student may feel a need for 
achievement or recognition, a need for acceptance 
and belonging, or a need to be free of feelings 
of fear and guilt. Many times, unmet needs are 
on a preconscious level and cannot be verbalized 
by a student, although they are often manifested 
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in symptomatic behavior patterns such as aggres- 
sion, withdrawal, submission, or psychosomatic ill- 
nesses. Energies channeled into aggressive acts 
are energies diverted from learning tasks. Ex- 
tremely withdrawn children tend to become non- 
participants in learning activities with obvious 
deleterious consequences to their achievement 
rates. Rather than focusing their attention on the 
symptoms, teachers and principals must work to 
identify the needs of children and to meet those 
needs. 

Intellectual Learning can also be 
blocked because of deficiencies in intellectual abil- 
ity. Some tasks may be too difficult or too complex 
for a child to master, simply because of his low 
mental ability. There is also some evidence to 
suggest that very intelligent, gifted youngsters 
have difficulty mastering assignments that seem 
obvious and mundane to them. On the whole, 
teachers seem to be more aware of this source 
of learning difficulty than any other. In fact, in 
some schools it is overstressed. There is evidence 
to show that students’ performances on IQ tests 
are not necessarily constant and that radical 
changes are possible when accompanied by con- 
comitant changes in environment and emotional 
climate. 

Cultural sources: Cultural influences seem to 
play a significant role in determing children’s in- 
terests and attitudes towards schools, teachers, 
and learning. Class work motivated simply by the 
axiomatic “learning is good—everyone should 
want to learn” does not seem to interest some 
students. Students who do not accept the re- 
ward and punishment scheme of the school may 
simply withdraw from it, if not physically via a 
drop-out method, then mentally into a world of 
fantasy and daydreams; or they may rebel against 
it. Also, feelings of guilt and mortification, 
stemming from a confrontation with middle-class 
morality, can cause difficulty in learning tasks. 

Growth sources: Most of us are familiar with 
the idea that the development of the child should 
be noted in our search for appropriate curriculum 
experiences. It is also highly relevant to our search 
for learning difficulties. How often have we heard 
of the phenomena of the “late bloomer’’? 

Late blooming, developmental patterns, spurts 
in various areas of growth, or the general impact 
of physiological growth may be highly relevant 
as a source of learning difficulties. The child, for 


sources. 
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example, whose energy is channeled into physical 
growth may not be able to spare enough energy 
for curriculum tasks. Also, some evidence exists 
that learning difficulties may be related to body 
dominance patterns, body configurations, chem- 
icals active during neural synaptic transmissions, 
lack of sensory stimulation, and sex differences 
in oxygen consumption.” 

Curricular sources: Sources of learning dif- 
ficulties may arise from the nature of the cur- 
riculum experiences children have. For our pur- 
poses, the curriculum is viewed as the kinds and 
patterns of experiences in learning tasks. 

Some sources of learning difficulties arising 
from the curriculum are problems of clarifying 
objectives, selecting and organizing learning ex- 
periences, and evaluating outcomes. At any point 
in the past experiences of a child or a group of 
children, faulty or unintelligent curriculum deci- 
sions and operations may have taken place. For 
example, uncertainty about objectives may re- 
sult in the selection of activities that have only a 
hazy relationship to clear purposes for either 
teacher or pupils; or the selection and organiza- 
tion of learning experiences, both vertical and 
horizontal (scope and sequence) and in terms of 
centers of organization (topics, units, lessons), 
may have no clearly planned pattern. Evaluation 
may pose another source of difficulty. Failure to 
evaluate carefully both processes and products 
leads to the assumption that the presentation of 
material or activities is synonomous with the 
learned outcomes. 

The failure to plan or to execute plans care- 
fully and systematically may lead to such prob- 
lems as repetition, gaps of no learning, busywork, 
and poor pacing, resulting in learning difficulties. 


Collection of Evidence 

Once teachers have selected a tentative hypoth- 
esis from one of these five areas or from some 
other area, they must collect evidence and make 
inferences concerning their validity. 

It would be impossible to list here tests ap- 
propriate for the gathering of evidence in each 
of the five areas listed above. Besides the limita- 
tions of space, we are confronted with the fact 
that the selection of tests is a very sensitive proce- 
dure demanding utmost care and thought. Dif- 
ferences in purposes, populations, and staff are 
but a few of the factors that teachers and prin- 
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cipals must take into consideration when selecting 
tests. 

Principals and teachers may locate appropriate 
tests through publishing house catalogs, through 
Buros’ Mental Yearbook, or 
through current literature in professional jour- 


Measurements 


nals. 

It goes without saying that an examination of 
test manuals or publishing house catalogs can- 
not provide sufficient evidence to warrant the 
adoption of a specific test. Without attributing dis- 
honest motives to testing companies, it would 
seem natural that publishers lose some objectivity 
when they set out to describe their own tests. 

To find out more information about tests that 
may be used, Buros’ Mental Measurements Y ear- 
book is an excellent source.* This yearbook in- 
dexes under author, title, and type of test most 
of the available measuring instruments. More im- 
portantly, it also publishes reviews of the tests by 
experts in the testing field. These reviewers are 
quick to point out the strengths and weaknesses 
of the tests under consideration. 

Thirdly, teachers and principals may find new 
measurement instruments—both standardized and 
the teacher-made variety—discussed in some de- 
tail in current professional literature. Certainly, 
this source of discovering newer measuring in- 
struments should not be overlooked. 

Even if tests meet strict statistical 
ments, they 


require- 
are only valuable when used as 
sources of evidence for ascertaining the sources 
of learning difficulties. Tests used to label children 
as “dull-normals” or “underachievers” and so 
forth tend to become ends in themselves. It is 
important to stress that the use of tests only 
makes sense in the context of a problem-solving 
situation and only when the tests are conceived 
of as tools for gathering evidence to be used to 
test hypotheses. 


Drawing inferences 


Inferences drawn from test results are closely 
related to the hypothesis and the choice of the 
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measuring instrument. Tests are administered 
with the expectation that high or low scores in 
certain areas either support or refute the hypoth- 
esis. For example, a teacher may feel that a 
student’s learning difficulty lies in his not being 
accepted by his peers. To test this idea, the teacher 
may administer a sociogram. If the test shows that 
the student is rejected by the group, the hypothesis 
is supported. On the other hand, if the test dem- 
onstrates that the student is fairly well accepted 
by the group, the hypothesis is rebutted. 

It is essential that the problem-solving process 
be imbued with the spirit of “doubt.” Inferences 
should not be made from any one or two tests 
and teachers should always be ready to back 
away from tentative conclusions as new evidence 
is discovered. This does not mean that tentative 
inferences should not be acted upon. On the 
contrary, only as conclusions form the basis for 
new hypotheses to test and retest can their value 
be ultimately assessed. 


Hypothetical Case Studies 

The following hypothetical case studies are of- 
fered as a summary. The two studies reflect dif- 
ferent problems, but it is hoped that the following 
major points are illustrated within each. 

@ Performance data are symptomatic of learn- 
ing difficulties, rather than representative. 

@ Finding ways of overcoming learning dif- 
ficulites involves looking at the sources of learn- 
ing difficulties with a problem-solving approach. 

@ There are many sources of learning difficul- 
ties, and a variety of measures are necessary. 

@ Tests are ways of providing evidence in the 
problem-solving process; they are not ends in 
themselves. 


Case | 


Bill came to our school from the deep South. 
His father took a job on the assembly line at 
the automobile plant. Miss Schultz, Bill’s teacher, 
noted that he seemed perplexed and bewildered by 
the fourth-grade arithmetic work. Her teacher- 
made diagnostic test revealed Bill’s inability to 
answer many of the questions correctly. At first, 
Miss Schultz assumed that the answer lay in Bill’s 
low mental ability. The Lorge-Thorndike Test* 
that all the children took during the first week 
of school indicated that Bill’s IQ score was 88. 

In a sense, Miss Schultz lowered her expecta- 


tions for Bill until she began to notice his high- 
powered achievement in other areas, which be- 
lied a low intelligence. She consulted with the 
school psychologist and he administered a Stan- 
ford-Binet.* Bill's score was 103. With this in- 
formation, Miss Schultz took another look at 
Bill’s arithmetic performance. 

Miss Schultz proceeded to hold a conference 
with Bill and asked him to think out loud about 
some arithmetic problems. It soon became ap- 
parent to her that Bill did not understand the 
concepts of base and place and had only a 
minimal recall of basic subtraction and addition 
facts. Why? 

Bill's cumulative folder contained report cards 
from his previous school. He had C’s in arith- 
metic. No other data about past years were pres- 
ent. 

Was Bill emotionally upset or maladjusted? 
Miss Schultz administered the Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale® to check on his relationships 
with the group. 

The sociometric appraisal showed that Bill 
was not rejected by the group and, in fact, that 
Bill had quite a few close friends of both sexes. 
Further, he showed no signs of aggression, sub- 
mission, or psychosomatic illness which are 
symptomatic of emotional needs. 

Did Bill and his family prize education? A con- 
ference with his parents and informal chats with 
Bill convinced Miss Schultz that both parents 
wanted Bill to do well. Bill’s parents had tried 
often that fall to help Bill at home as best they 
could. Also, there were books in the home and 
Bill’s father studied evenings by a correspondence 
course. 

Could Bill’s developmental energies be chan- 
neled elsewhere? Perhaps, but again Miss Schultz 
felt from her height-weight chart and Bill’s basic 
energy output that this was not likely. 

Miss Schultz’s basic hunch became simply that 
Bill had not had the appropriate curriculum ex- 
periences. Since she had no further evidence 
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available in terms of records from previous 
teachers, she decided to test this hunch directly. 
Her plan involved special concrete manipulative 
experiences for developing an understanding of 
base and place, and drill sessions on basic facts 
as understanding grew. She was confident that if 
Bill received these experiences, in time his learn- 
ing difficulty would be overcome. 


Case Il 


John, a sixth grader in our school, was con- 
sidered by his teachers to be an underachiever. 
Although he performed at grade level on the 
achievement battery given in the fall, his 1Q scores 
over the years fell in the neighborhood of 150. 
Mr. Morton, his teacher, assumed that John was 
having some learning difficulties. John had been 
in our school since first grade and his cumulative 
record reflected many identical comments by his 
five previous teachers: “John is doing all right but 
he could do a lot better.” Mr. Morton accepted 
it as his task to find the causes of John’s learning 
difficulties. Further study of John’s folder indicated 
to him that John’s achievement growth had been 
relatively constant and even through the first five 
grades. This evidence seemed to cast doubt on 
a curricular source of learning difficulty, a hunch 
that was further substantiated by conferences with 
John’s previous teachers. There didn’t seem to 
be any gaps in John’s curriculum experiences. 

Mr. and Mrs. D., John’s parents, were both 
college graduates. Mr. D. held an excellent posi- 
tion in a department of a local manufacturing 
firm. Both of the parents seemed to support the 
school and its goals. Mr. Morton decided on the 
basis of this evidence to dismiss cultural factors 
as a source of John’s difficulty. During a parent- 
teacher interview scheduled early in the school 
year, Mr. Morton became aware of the tre- 
mendous concern the D.’s had for their son’s 
progress. Several times, Mr. D. suggested that his 
son was “letting him down” and that both he 
and his wife were perplexed by John’s mediocre 
performance. “We have to correct his grammar 
almost every night at the dinner table and his 
spelling is atrocious—it’s a disgrace,” Mr. D. re- 
marked. Mrs. D. told Mr. Morton of the study 
desk they had provided for John with an en- 
cyclopedia and dictionaries. “But he doesn’t seem 
to appreciate what we have done for him,” she 
concluded. 
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Mr. Morton came away from this interview 
with the idea that John was experiencing some 
unmet needs. This hypothesis was supported by 
his observations in school. John tended to eat a 
great deal in the school cafeteria. He often wanted 
second and third helpings and he spent a lot of 
his money on candy and chewing gum. Mr. Mor- 
ton went back to look at John’s cumulative file 
again and examined his Wetzel Grid.‘ While he 
was overweight for his size, John’s growth curve 
seemed to be in a channel that was appropriate 
for his stage of development. 

Mr. Morton decided to gather more informa- 
tion about John’s developmental pattern of growth 
and also explore the area of unmet needs. He ad- 
ministered to John the Van Pit Test-Needs.* 
His test score indicated that John was suffering 
from a “need to be relatively free from feelings 
of guilt.” This evidence seemed to fit with the 
other data. Mr. Morton saw as a possibility that 
John’s feelings of guilt made it difficult for him 
to extend himself in the learning area. Any ex- 
plorations or creative efforts on John’s part that 
led to failure or teacher dissatisfaction would 
result in serious consequences at home—at least 
in John’s eyes. Mr. Morton hypothesized that if 
he were able to meet his need to be relatively free 
from feelings of guilt, John would more nearly be 
able to work at a level commensurate with his 
capacity. If this were to be accomplished, Mr. 
Morton decided, it would probably also be neces- 
sary to arrange conferences with John’s parents 
in an effort to alleviate some of the home-created 
sources of John’s guilt feelings. 

The problem-solving approach that has been 
discussed in this article and illustrated in the two 
case studies is an effective technique for identify- 
ing the sources of learning difficulties. It must 
be permeated by a spirit of doubt and question- 
ing, by a refusal to settle upon an “answer” with- 
out a careful analysis of the evidence. When used 
in this framework, as methods for obtaining evi- 
dence and not as ends in themselves, tests and 
other measurement techniques can be helpful tools 
in freeing children to learn. 


7. Wetzel, N.C. “Physical Fitness in Terms of 
Physique Development and Basal Metabolism.” Journal 
of American Medical Association, 1941. p. 1187-1195. 


8. Van Pit Test-Needs. Bronxville, New York: Mod- 
ern Education Service, 1952. 
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that has been collected through the adminis- 

tration of academic, intelligence, sociometric, 
and psychological tests can help the individual 
child become ? freer agent and a more produc- 
tive student. This outcome depends upon what 
happens in the school and home life of the child 
after tests are administered and interpreted. The 
involvement of parents in this process should not 
be underestimated by school people. 

In general, parents do not understand all of the 
sophistications of modern testing programs. They 
do, however, realize that the teachers in our 
schools now have available to them data concern- 
ing many different aspects of their child’s be- 
havior in school. Parents realize that teachers and 
administrators consult test records and specialists. 
They have heard about child guidance conferences 
where the grade level achievement in reading is 
discussed, where the estimate of the child’s intel- 
lectual capacity is noted, and where the quality of 
the relationship between the youpster and his 
peers, his siblings, and his teachers and parents is 
reviewed. Parents are curious about these proce- 
dures and vitally interested in hearing about any 
information that might concern their child. 

Education should be a cooperative enterprise 
between the home and the school on behalf of 
children. Among other things, this cooperation 
should include evaluation and reaction to test 
data. In most cases, parents ought to be well in- 
formed about the intellectual, social, and psycho- 
logical behavior of their child in school. This 
should often include an explanation to parents 
of the types of tests being used and an interpre- 
tation of the individual child’s test performance. 

A large percentage of parents have the capac- 
ity to evaluate the test performance of their chil- 
dren and become more effective in cooperating 
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with the school as a result. But some parents may 
become anxious about their child as they are 
helped to understand the observation that the 
school has made. This has long been advanced 
as one of the reasons for not going into detail 
with parents regarding test results. An assump- 
tion that parents will be frightened into a state 
of ineffectiveness when confronted with the reali- 
ties of their child’s development in school is a 
fallacy. A well-informed, concerned parent can 
be of much more use to a child and to his school 
than an anxious parent whose anxiety grows from 
suspicion based upon lack of knowledge. The 
teacher, the specialist, the administrator, and the 
parent, if they are to be really effective, will have 
to learn how to work with each other directly and 
honestly and not always with a view to keeping 
each other happy. In other words, if testing pro- 
grams are to have any value to the child, the data 
collected must be used rather then filed, dis- 
cussed with parents and children rather than 
relegated to a sterile cumulative record card, 
and made a basis for changed behavior. 

Diagnosis of a child’s functioning in a test situ- 
ation is a most important goal in reviewing test 
data with parents and children. If a child is doing 
poorly in arithmetic testing, he and his parents 
should be informed. If the difficulty is centralized 
in concepts of dividing or measurement, something 
can be done about the problem other than to 
worry about a weak performance in mathematics 
in general. In almost every type of test used in 
schools today, this opportunity to diagnose per- 
formance in one area or another is open to the 
teacher. 

A child’s scores on academic tests are impor- 
tant indicators of his school progress and parents 
ought to be kept well informed about this area of 
their child’s work. The school person who has 
established the most effective communication with 
the home should present and interpret these 
scores, using the method of communication which 
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has proven to be most successful in terms of the 


relationship between this specific home and the 
school. The method of communication may vary 
from time to time and involve different individuals. 
Sometimes, it will take the form of a conference 
between the teacher and the parents. At other 
times, it may involve specialists and administra- 
tors. Children themselves have profitably par- 
ticipated in conferences of this type with their 
teachers. 

Charts have been used by some teachers to il- 
lustrate the areas covered by a particular test and 
the child’s performance in each area. A visual 
presentation may make it easier for some parents 
and some children to comprehend the school’s 
diagnosis of a child’s test results. However, in 
general, these materials are not as satisfactory to 
parents as a simple, verbal statement of how the 
child performed in a particular situation. Avoid 
the use of gimmicks! They may work for a while, 
but more often than not, they lead to trouble and 
misinterpretation by parents of the school’s sin- 
cere efforts to be of help. 

The thesis of direct and honest communication 
does not remove from the school the responsibil- 
ity of making judgments about the wisdom of 
communicating test information to parents. Neither 
does it eliminate the need for appropriate discus- 
sion of tests as a public relations instrument in 
interpreting a major aspect of the school program. 

Some schools have found it valuable to plan 
parent meetings to explain the content, values, 
and limitations of the testing program. This pro- 
cedure can give parents a broad understanding of 
measurement techniques which will help them to 
interpret better their own child’s performance. 
Meetings of this kind can also be used to give 
parents an appreciation of the accomplishments of 
the total school population and an awareness of 
some of the weak points in achievement that can 
be corrected only through the expenditure of ad- 
ditional resources and greater home-school co- 
operation. 

Ar effort of this type, geared to helping parents 
support the school program, is most important. 
It is not, however, as important as helping parents 
to understand the measurement program in rela- 
tion to their own children. And we should always 
exercise caution if we compare local test scores 
with national norms. The use of test information 
by a school system for the purpose of building its 
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reputation or image among parents, or for the 
sake of achieving a professional standing in rela- 
tion to other school systems, is phony. This tech- 
nique is easily detected and is worthless in help- 
ing children or in gaining the sincere and lasting 
help of their parents. 

The school should also exercise caution in hold- 
ing confidential certain types of information ob- 
tained from psychological tests. Many parents 
have come to appreciate the value of these meas- 
urements. However, the only person who is quali- 
fied to draw generalizations from the raw test in- 
formation is the trained specialist who adminis- 
tered the test. Teachers and parents should be 
provided with the information they need to be 
more effective in helping the child develop. Neither 
group needs nor should have every item of raw 
information known about the child. On the other 
hand, it is hard to justify psychological services 
in a school, including testing, if parents and teach- 
ers are not invited to share the information. The 
psychological specialists in our schools need to 
realize the potential positive contributions of par- 
ents and learn how to communicate their findings 
about children in a simple, direct, and sympathetic 
manner. There have been too many cases where 
lack of direct involvement of the parents in the 
initial decision to consider psychological exami- 
nation has resulted in a release of misplaced hos- 
tility by parents on the school personnel. There is 
no absolute recipe for making decisions about 
how far to go in interpreting psychological test 
information to parents. One has to make judg- 
ments from case to case. 

One thing seems quite certain. Parents are 
ready to cooperate when they believe that they 
are dealing with a school person who respects 
them and values their ideas and help. They re 
sent individuals who operate in an aloof, pseudo- 
professional, secretive manner. 

Most parents are aware that the school admin- 
isters tests, and most parents attempt to help their 
children succeed in school. If parents are operat- 
ing from ignorance about the way their child is 
performing, both the child and the school will suf- 
fer. It has been said that children are known best 
by their parents. Perhaps we school people should 
make better use of this knowledge and take par- 
ents into our confidence. We may experience a 
few difficult moments from time to time, but they 
are well worth it if children benefit from the effort. 
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r’ HE axe is a marvelously useful tool. Lumber- 
men in the Canadian woods use it to cut and 
trim massive trees for lumber and pulp, while 

Annamese along the South China Sea use it to 
sharpen the poles that hold their fish nets in place. 
Eskimos at Frobisher Bay sometimes use it to 
clean freshly caught seals, while frustrated scout- 
masters in Yellowstone Park have doubtlessly 
seized it feverishly to thump tent pegs into the 
ground as an approaching thunderstorm threatened 
to soak their high-spirited charges. 

An axe, in short, is a tool of great and most 
diversified utility. Yet, by itself, the axe possesses 
no value. Its usefulness depends entirely upon the 
imagination, the knowledge, the skill, and the 
experience of the person using it. Even the moral 
values of the individual wielding the instrument 
might be pertinent, were we to consider such an 
atypical case as that of Lizzie Borden. 

By analogy, these same generalized conclusions 
may be applied with considerable validity to that 
somewhat more sophisticated tool, the test. The 
test, like the axe, has been in use for some thou- 
sands of years. Historically, one of the earliest 
uses that comes to mind was in ancient Egypt in 
connection with the hiring of tax collectors and 
civil administrators. But it is really only during 
the last 30 years or so, that the test as a major 
tool in the instructor’s kit has been subject to the 
massive experimental or scientific investigations 
which have lifted it to its present lofty eminence. 

The test, however, is but one of many tools to 
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be used in assessing mental, spiritual, emotional, 
aesthetic, and other kinds of learning or develop- 
ment. And as with the axe, the effectiveness of 
the test is conditioned almost entirely by the 
imagination, knowledge, skill, and experience 
(qualities which may perhaps be lumped together 
in the term “judgment”) of the person using it. 
Too frequently, egregious deficiencies in these 
qualities can cause the test to be sadly mal-admin- 
istered, ab-used, and mis-interpreted, producing— 
often rightfully—severe critcism. 

This concluding article on the subject of test- 
ing is intentionally rambling, cursive, and non- 
scientific. It contains no footnotes, tables, or cor- 
relations. It considers in no well-defined order a 
number of matters deemed germane to the sub- 
ject and, like all human efforts, illustrates some 
truths and displays some errors, exhibits some 
knowledge and reveals much ignorance. 


Tests and Their Problems 


Perhaps the most commonly conceived defini- 
tion of the test would run something to the effect 
that it “is an examination made for the purpose 
of proving or disproving some matter in doubt.” 
Normally, for our purposes, the matter in doubt is 
the quantity or nature of alleged learning that 
may or may not have taken place in the case of 
some particular student or students within some 
particular limits of place, time, and circumstance. 
The test, then, is a tool of evaluation and diag- 
nosis, a means of measuring the effectiveness of 
the curriculum and the degree and kind of learn- 
ing that result. 

Tests, however, are not mystically infallible de- 
vices of evaluation. A formidable set of problems 
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confronts anyone who attempts to use them to 
measure the outcomes of instruction. There are 
all of the problems inherent in tests themselves, 
the multiple complexities of tests in relation to 
the scope and emphasis of the curriculum, and, 
finally, the host of problems concerned with indi- 
viduals and their possible relationship to the 
testing instrument. 


Tests and the Test 

The difficulties inhering in tests as tests—in 
terms of validity, reliability, objectivity, and as- 
sorted other polysyllabic terms—have been so 
thoroughly considered in other articles in this 
series that further analysis of the subject would 
seem redundant. The fact that such problems 
exist is well illustrated by the results of a two- 
year study conducted recently by the Research 
Division of the Educational Testing Service. The 
study endeavored to define experimentally the di- 
verse criteria used by qualified readers in evaluat- 
ing compositions written by college freshmen. 
Fifty-three highly able judges were asked to evalu- 
ate independently, on a scale of one to nine, 300 
freshman essays. Over a third of the essays re- 
ceived all nine possible grades, while well over 
another third received eight of the nine possible 
grades. No essay received fewer than five different 
grades from the 53 readers! 

Although the ETS study was concerned with a 
highly subjective type of evaluation, it does, per- 
haps, illustrate that the validity, reliability, and 
objectivity of an evaluative instrument are not so 
much internal as external, not so much a matter of 
the instrument itself as the way in which it is used. 


Tests and the Curriculum 

When tests are used to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the curriculum, one is employing what is of 
necessity a very narrow instrument to cover a 
very broad area. Tests that measure the total 
range of learnings, and put them in their proper 
perspective, simply do not exist. In order to serve 
as objective measures, tests can incorporate items 
on only those aspects of the curriculum that are 
definitive. The range of learnings outside these 
“facts” is nearly always neglected. As of the pres- 
ent, for example, tests have been devised to assess 
only a very few of the 50 or so dimensions of the 
mind that have been discovered. Even when an 
attempt is made to include in the evaluation pro- 
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gram such desirable learning outcomes as reason- 
ing, judgments, and attitudes, they almost by 
definition are considered in isolation from a defini- 
tive curriculum content, which alone can give real 
meaning and value to the desired goals. 

Test results are nearly always expressed in 
terms of groups, while educational objectives are 
nearly always stated in terms of individuals. At 
once, then, there is the almost impossible task 
of trying to separate and sort out the individual 
learnings from the group learnings. Suppose, for 
example, that a sixth-grade student possesses all 
of the personal attributes of individuals who nor- 
mally achieve well. If he does or does not measure 
up to the norm for his grade, or if he falls far 
below or far above the norm, what implications 
can be drawn about the effectiveness of the cur- 
riculum? Obviously, the list could be long. But it 
remains the responsibility of some kind of evalua- 
tion other than testing to determine—or to guess 
—the precise implications. 

A further consideration involves the peculiar 
nature of the local curriculum. Curriculum con- 
struction is properly the function of individual 
educational enterprises. Presumably, a reading 
guide for a particular school system reflects the 
goals of the community’s professional staff and 
laymen. However, the tests that are used to eval- 
uate the reading program are usually constructed 
by professional test-makers who attempt to meas- 
ure only the most commonly accepted goals of 
reading instruction. If one really subscribes to the 


principle of local curricular needs, he can hardly 
accept an evaluative instrument that is national 


and content centered! 

Another problem arises in relation to the weight- 
ing of test items and scoring procedures. Certainly, 
many tests attempt to measure too much in too 
little time. As a result, they can include only a 
limited number of items. In order to derive a 
total test score, then, each of these items or sec- 
tions of items is normally assigned a weight. But 
is this weighting consistent with the weighting of 
the local curriculum? 

Let us assume that a general achievement test 
is administered in a school that for some reason 
or other devotes a major share of its instructional 
time to spelling. In terms of the amount of energy 
and time devoted to this subject (which presuma- 
bly reflects a need), is the spelling section of the 
test given proper weight? 





The limited number of test items presents a 
further difficulty. Test items reflect a total instruc- 
tional area, while instruction reflects the accumu- 
lation of all the bits which together form the whole. 
A child who may or may not perform well on an 
achievement test may or may not be able to cope 
with the bits of information that are needed to 
construct the whole. 

Let us suppose that a particular test item pre- 
sents a quotation from a literary passage and 
asks the student to identify the total work. Let 
us further assume that for some unknown reason 
the student is familiar with the passage and can 
identify it, but hasn’t the vaguest notion about 
what it means or its significance to the total work. 
Does his correct response on the test item mean 
that the curriculum is effective? 

A final point should be noted about tests and 
curriculum construction. Normally, curriculum 
construction refers to the development of a set of 
learnings deemed desirable for a given group of 
learners. If a test reveals that the pupils have not 
achieved the prescribed outcomes, is this shortfall 
caused by faulty teaching, or by faulty learning? 
Or is it the result of a series of external fac- 
tors? Or is it caused by a combination of many 
factors, both internal and external? 

If one is to measure the effectiveness of the 
curriculum by the use of tests, he must judiciously 
consider all factors, internal and external—includ- 
ing the teacher. 


Tests and the Individual 


The individual is the vehicle through which the 
test assumes importance. It is through the indi- 
vidual that the test takes on meaning and that the 
interpretation of the results may bring about 
change. And yet, in all too many instances, tests 
are not designed for individuality. The difficulties 
of test construction are such that it is virtually im- 
possible to develop tests which can be employed 
only for a specific individual. The factors of time 
and cost make it mandatory that tests be devel- 
oped which can be administered to groups. 

In order to make test results more meaningful, 
“normal” scores have been developed. Such scores 
make it possible to weigh one group against an- 
other. Most often, these are random groups and 
are comparable only in terms of the total range 
of individuals of which the normal group is com- 
prised. Thus, it is difficult to weigh a specific 
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individual in terms of another specific individual 
or group of similar individuals, except within the 
confines of extremely narrow criteria. It is, of 
course, possible to consider a fourth-grade student 
in terms of other fourth-grade students in a given 
test area, though it is not possible to compare the 
students in terms of their individual learning traits. 
Such factors as socio-economic level and, by indi- 
rection in terms of cultural implications, race and 
national origin are known to affect learning. Yet 
they are with only the greatest difficulty identifi- 
able. Moreover, we have but to consider the 
absence of information relating to even more im- 
portant factors such as health, interest, motivation, 
and so forth, and it becomes increasingly clear 
that many kinds of tests do not have their greatest 
value in terms of what they reveal about the indi- 
vidual student. 

Another difficulty encountered in relating the 
individual to tests concerns the diagnosis of spe- 
cific accomplishments or failures. Because of their 
sampling technique, most tests indicate only the 
general area of failure or accomplishment. An 
arithmetic achievement test may reveal that a stu- 
dent displays a lack of ability in multiplication. 
What it may not reveal, however, is the specific 
malfunction. Is this malfunction caused by an 
absence of specific factual information? Or is it 
due to a lack of understanding of the process? 
This limited example serves the purpose of illumi- 
nating the obvious fact that, at best, test results 
are likely to reveal only partially the specific rela- 
tionships which must exist between an individual 
and meaningful evaluation. 

Test norms do not account for more than a very 
few of the factors—internal and external—which 
influence the individual’s performance of the task 
set forth in the test. Yet these factors must be 
identified and weighed in interpreting the results 
if the test is to have substantial meaning for the 
individual. The student with a reading problem 
will often experience failure in any test which 
requires him to read, even though he may have 
a good (and unrevealed) command of the factual 
information or mental process which the test was 
presumably designed to expose. 

Perhaps the most important factor in the test- 
ing experience concerns its effect upon the in- 
dividual. Because of the factual nature of many 
test items, it is always possible that students, 
teachers, and parents may place undue emphasis 
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upon the mastery of factual material, causing stu- 
dents to become primarily concerned with that 
which is easily measured, rather than with that 
which is more profitably learned. The dangers 
of this possibility being present are never remote, 
since the desire to achieve is very strong among 
intelligent humans. 


Limitations of Human Knowledge 

Before proceeding further with this task of 
hopelessly proportion—trying to sketch 
briefly what tests won't (and will) do—it may 
be useful to observe that, from a practical point 
of view, the primary purpose of this article can 
only be to encourage further reflection by the 
reader. It cannot attempt to settle or define any 


large 


issues, for in the social sciences, at least, there 
are only techniques, tentative hypotheses, and 
provisional “facts’—and no immutable, irrevo- 
cable, final explanations, conclusions, or solutions. 
rhe robes of deliberate modesty and of constant 
humility can be the only appropriate vestments 
for the inquiring mind. 

Since only .35 percent of human history has 
elapsed since the development of the first alphabet 
and only 200 human generations have passed 
since the beginnings of recorded history in Egypt, 
it seems unlikely that we should today presume to 
be, historically, at the point of discovering any 
panacea for human difficulties in economics or 
in medicine, in education or in “testing.” Even 
taking into account the vast additions to knowl- 
edge which have taken place in the course of this 
present century, it still seems entirely safe to say 
that the aggregate sum of what man does not 
know about both himself and his environment ex- 
ceeds in size by some thousands of magnitudes 
the sum total of that which he does know. With 
respect to this subject of man’s knowledge, a 
few years ago R. J. Forbes, in his history of engi- 
neering entitled Man the Maker, had occasion to 
conclude that “we have picked up but a few 
pebbles from the shores of the vast ocean which 
remains to be explored.” 

Perhaps because we as a nation have (con- 
sciously or not) recognized this truth, we have 
subscribed to the historically unique theory that 


any person, regardless of his background, should 
have an opportunity to develop his talents, to 
seek self-fulfillment, for the good both of himself 
and of society. 
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Nature of the Educative Process 

When any individual arrives at the conclusion 
of his formal study, he is arriving only at the end 
of his individual cultural adolescence, that is, the 
point at which he can and should strike out on 
his own on the lifetime task (and joy) of self- 
the only really effective kind of in- 
struction. By implication, then, the only real or ul- 


education 


timate criterion for the presence or absence of 
learning in any individual concerns the amount of 
change in his behavior which may be reflected 
(far outside the immediate testing situation) in 
the succeeding days and years of his life. For 
the primary purpose of education—and, by impli- 
cation, of testing, which is a small part of the edu- 
cational process—is not so immediately concerned 
with one’s relationship to others as it is with 
the degree to which one does or does not succeed 
in achieving up to the level of one’s own poten- 
tialities, whatsoever these may be. 

The American child of school age will normally 
spend between 1,200 and 1,400 hours each year 
under the jurisdiction of the school which he may 
happen to attend. By combining their best judg- 
ments, parents, schoolboard members, and edu- 
cators must endeavor to assess for their own 
schools the relative values of each of the normal 
subject areas and kinds of activities to which any 
given child in any given grade will normally be 
exposed. And they must indicate in broad terms 
the amount of emphasis and time which should 
be spent on each. Within each of these broad areas 
and activities, it presumably should be the func- 
tion of teachers and supervisors to determine how 
much time should be spent on teaching, testing, 
guidance, remedial work, and other appropriate 
activities concerned with the learning process. 
They must do this, of course, realizing that no 
child can be properly regarded as entirely “nor- 
mal,” and that individual allowances within these 
general allocations should be made for each child 
in accordance with his individual needs. 

It is interesting to speculate that, ideally, fine 
teaching might render all of the other activities 
irrelevant and unnecessary. For, in balance, there 
is no substitute for competent judgment on the 
part of all parties involved in the learning process 
It is this judgment, and not a plethora of tools, 
which determines the degree to which the edu- 
cative process releases the individual to realize 
his potentialities. 





What Tests Won't Do 

These, in summary, are some of the limitations 
of tests, limitations which establish the framework 
for their appropriate and effective use. 


Operational Limitations 

@ Tests will not tell what our educational ob- 
jectives are or what they should be—or what 
relative amounts of class time should, under any 
given circumstances, be devoted to the pursuit of 
any of these specific objectives. 

@ Tests will not even begin to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of the instructional program in any 
given school unless the tests employ the basic 
guides used by the school’s curriculum planners. 

@ Tests cannot measure the amount or kinds 
of learnings achieved in a specific subject-matter 
area except insofar as the content of the test re- 
flects learnings in proper proportions and the 
test is properly scored. Was, for example, the 
appropriate amount of the appropriate desired 
learning appropriately sought with appropriate 
items? (Too much might have been attempted, 
for example, or individual differences in reading 
ability may have exerted a disproportionate in- 
fluence upon the distribution of scores). 

@ Test results reveal little about the countless 
irrelevant and often unknown factors which may 
have intruded on the relationship between the 
pupil and the test. In extreme cases, trying to tell 
how much an individual may have learned on 
the basis of a specific test result may be strongly 
analogous to picking up a ruler to find out what 
time of day it is. Poor test results may indicate 
poor instruction by the teacher, poor digestion in 
the student on the morning the test was given, or 
any number of countless other external factors. 

@ Tests cannot validly measure individual 
abilities or accomplishments through the medium 
of group tests since the ultimate criterion involves 
the extent to which a student has succeeded in 
achieving up to his particular personal potentials. 
Tests, therefore, will not necessarily diagnose in- 
dividual learning difficulties or identify specific 
failures. They will not indicate in any way the 
effect of the testing upon an individual student’s 
study habits or learning efforts, or guarantee a 
wise use of resultant scores in terms of pupil 
guidance and recommendations for remedial ac- 
tivities. 

@ Tests and test results reveal very little, ex- 


cept in most general terms, of the imagination, 
knowledge, skill, or experiences utilized by the 
test maker, the test administrator, and the teacher. 
Yet, if tests are to be effective contributors to the 
learning process, we cannot devote our attention 
solely to the pupil’s performance; we must also 
evaluate our own professional role as test-con- 
structors and test-users. Subsequent to the analysis 
of the test scores, for example, was adequate con- 
sideration given to the possibility of improving 
the construction of the test, improving its admin- 
istration, or revising teaching or remedial proce- 
dures in line with the pertinent educational ob- 
jectives? 


General Limitations 


@ Tests are likely to tell very little of the true 
value, overall, of the person tested. Historical 
records, for example, would strongly tend to in- 
dicate that Charles Darwin would have done 
rather poorly on any test involving scholastic or 
athletic aptitude, while Socrates almost certainly 
would have flunked any test in music or in marital 
relations. 

@ Tests will provide no substitute for a sound 
curriculum, excellent teaching, good remedial 
and guidance programs, and other essential com- 
ponents of a fine instructional program. Testing 
should be an integral part of, and not separate 
from, this total program for instruction. 

@ Tests do not indicate anything with respect 
to the quantity of true knowledge which we—as 
test-makers, test-administrators, educators, or 
citizens—may possess about the nature of that 
which we are trying to measure. With our present 
limited levels of knowledge, it is not possible, 
all potential factors considered, to report even 
with minimum exactitude how much—or how 
little—may have been learned by any given in- 
dividual in any given educational situation, let 
alone how much that individual may have learned 
as a result of his subjection to six or twelve or 
eighteen years of the educational process. 

Tests, like axes, have no inherent value or util- 
ity in or of or by themselves. At best, they are 
little more than crude and tentative indicators of 
possibility or probability. When used with imagi- 
nation, knowledge, skill, and experience, how- 
ever, tests—like axes, in other circumstances— 
can be enormously useful tools of assistance in 
the attempt to construct a house of learning. 
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The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association requested the NEA Research Division to poll a 
representative sample of the nation’s elementary school principals on 
questions of current interest in elementary education. The results of the 
Research Division’s poll will be presented in two articles: opinions on 
organization of the elementary school in this issue of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal and opinions on certain aspects of the instructional 


program in the January issue. 


about school organization 


GLEN ROBINSON 


HE ferment in education has raised many ques- 

tions about elementary schools: How should 

they be. organized? What size of class is most 
desirable? How should pupils be grouped? No 
persons in the country are better qualified to give 
enlightened opinions on such questions than are 
elementary school principals. 

In the spring of 1961, the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, using its 
newly developed small-sample techniques, asked 
721 elementary school principals for their opinions 
on questions of current interest in elementary edu- 
This representative sample of principals 
was carefully selected by a stratified-random 
process in which all school districts in the nation 
were grouped according to the number of teachers 
employed: large districts, those with 1000 or 
more teachers; medium districts, with 50 to 1000 
teachers; and small districts, with fewer than 50 
teachers. All principals in school districts of com- 
parable size had the same chance of being selected 
in the sample. 

A surprisingly high proportion—98 percent— 
of the principals responded to the questionnaire 
mailed them. 

The paragraphs below summarize the princi- 
pals’ opinions on questions pertaining to elemen- 
tary school organization. 


cation. 


How Large Should a School Be? 
The size of elementary school that is best for 
effective instruction, supervision, and administra- 


Glen Robinson is Assistant Director, Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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tion obviously depends upon many variables. But 
taking them all into consideration, 50 percent of 
the elementary school principals of the nation 
believed that the most desirable size is between 
269 and 523 pupils. This was the interquartile 
range of opinion for the sample. 

When opinions were grouped in 100 pupil in- 
tervals, the largest group of principals favored 
schools having 400 to 500 pupils. The size of 
school favored by the median elementary school 
principal was 421 pupils. 

Answers to the question, “What size elemen- 
tary school do you think is most desirable for 
effective instruction, supervision, and administra- 
tion?” were distributed as follows: 


Percent of Principals 


Fewer than 200 pupils 14.6% 
200 to 300 pupils 15.1 
300 to 400 pupils 148 
400 to 500 pupils 26.1 
500 to 600 pupils 18.7 
600 to 700 pupils 6.3 
700 to 800 pupils 19 
800 to 900 pupils 0.9 
900 or more 1.6 


Size of School 


quartile, 269 pupils; median, 421 pupils; 3rd quartile, 523 


Opinions of principals on what constitutes 
good school size were found to be related to the 
size of the school they were administering. A 
correlation coefficient of r .48 was found be- 
tween the size of school administered and the 
size of school believed desirable. This correlation 





indicates a substantial relationship between opin- 
ions and size of school being administered. 


What Grades Should Be Included? 

The largest proportion of principals favored 
an elementary school with 400 to 500 pupils. But 
what grades should the school include? 

Since there appeared to be little question of 
the desirability of including the kindergarten 
through grade 6 in an elementary school, the poll 
focused on grades 7 and 8. The problem of 
whether grades 7 and 8 should be included was 
approached from the direction of pupil welfare 
with the following question: 

Considering their all-round personal and edu- 

cational development, which, in your opinion, 

is the best organization for educating pupils in 

grades 7 and 8? 

An 8-grade elementary school 

A 3-year junior high school (grades 7, 
8, and 9) 

A 2-year junior high school 
and 8) 

A 6-year high school (grades 6 through 12) 

Makes little or no difference 

Undecided 

The desirability of pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades being in a junior high school is 
unmistakably clear from the responses to the 
question: Three-fourths of the principals con- 
sidered a junior high school organization best for 
the all-round development of children in these 
grades. Fewer than 1 in 5 believed an eight-grade 
elementary school best. 

The distribution of preferences for placement 
of the seventh and eighth grades was: 


(grades 7 


Percent of principals by district size 
Preferences Large Medium Small All 


8-grade elem. school 174% 168% 19.6% 183% 
3-year jr. hs 64.1 53.0 46.8 51.0 
2-year jr. h.s. 12.1 23.5 24.9 23.1 
6-year h.s. 2.6 2.2 2.6 2.5 
Makes little or no 

difference 15 08 0.8 0.8 
Undecided 2.3 3.7 5.3 43 


There was unusual consistency of opinion 
among the principals on this point. The size of 
the school district in which principals were em- 
ployed had little effect on their opinion regarding 


the desirability of placing children in grades 7 
and 8 in a junior high school pattern. The larger 
the district, however, the more inclined principals 
were to favor the three-year junior high school. 


Self-Contained or Departmentalized? 

How should the elementary school be organ- 
ized—on a self-contained or on a departmental- 
ized basis? This question frequently evokes lively 
debate in both professional and lay groups. The 
mention of it will cause persons to take sides. 
Some will proclaim the virtues of the self-con- 
tained classroom with one teacher responsible for 
the educational experience of a group of pupils 
and having close contact with a small number of 
children. Others will declare the superiority of 
the departmentalized approach, which permits 
subject-matter specialization and the utilization 
of the strengths of several teachers. 

To learn how principals across the nation view 
the problem of organization for instruction, the 
following question was asked: 

Considering all of the pros and cons of self- 

contained classrooms vs. departmentalization, 

which, in your opinion, is the best plan for 
organizing elementary-school instruction? 

From their answers, there can be no doubt that 
the majority of principals preferred self-contained 
classrooms: 70 percent either “strongly” or “tend- 
ed” to prefer it. Only 30 percent “tended to 
prefer” or “strongly preferred” departmentaliza- 
tion. There was little difference between the 
opinions of principals in small districts and the 
opinions of principals in large districts. 

Responses to the question were distributed as 
follows: 


Percent of principals by district size 


Preferences Large Medium Small All 


Strongly prefer 
self-contained 
classrooms 

Tend to prefer 
self-contained 
classrooms 39.6 34.6 447 40.1 

Tend to prefer 
departmentalization 25.6 25.3 22.0 23.7 

Strongly prefer 
departmentalization 5.9 59 6.0 6.0 


28.9% 34.2% 


Those principals who preferred or tended to 
prefer departmentalization were asked which 
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grades they would departmentalize. The question 
was: 
If you checked either “prefer” or “tend to 
prefer” departmentalization in the previous 
question, at what grade levels do you recom- 
mend departmentalization? 
Percent of those 


recommending 
departmentalization 


Begin department- 
alization at 

First 1.5% 
Second 18 
Third 36 
Fourth l 
Fifth 8 
Sixth 9.1 
Seventh 3.3 
Eighth 0.5 

Only 7 percent of those preferring department- 
alization recommended that the procedure begin 
below grade 4. 

Nearly one-fourth of the 30 percent who pre- 
ferred or tended to prefer departmentalization 
recommended that the practice not begin before 
grade 7. Since principals are generally of the 
opinion that elementary schools should not include 
grades 7 and 8, those principals not recommend- 
ing departmentalization before grade 7 should be 
subtracted from those preferring or tending to 
prefer departmentalization. When this was done, 
the percentage in favor of departmentalization 
was reduced from 30 to 24 percent. 

The following question was also asked of the 
principals who favored departmentalization. 

If you prefer or tend to prefer departmentaliza- 

tion, what subjects or areas do you believe 

should be departmentalized? 

The percent of principals favoring department- 
alization for specified subjects were: 


Percent of principals 
recommending departmentalization 


Science 61.2% 
Mathematics 60.7 
English 54.1 
Social Studies 39.7 
Music and Art 278 
Physical Education 19.8 
All subjects 13.1 


Subject 
or area ' 


1. Subjects specified by less than 10 percent of the principals favor 
ing departmentalization not included 
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The most frequently specified subjects were 
science and mathematics: 61 percent of the prin- 
cipals who favored departmentalization said these 
subjects should be departmentalized. Next came 
English, mentioned by 54 percent; then social 
studies, mentioned by 40 percent. 

To find the present status of self-contained and 
departmentalized organization, all principals were 
asked: 

How is your school organized in grades | 

through 6? 

The answers indicated two major divisions, 
with 42 percent of the schools having all grades 
self-contained for all subjects and 40 percent of 
the schools having all grades self-contained ex- 
cept for special areas such as music and art. Only 
9 percent of the principals reported that just the 
upper grades were departmentalized. 

Percent of schools by district size 
Large Medium Small All 


Type of organization 
reported 


self-contained 
nstructional 
456% 38.4% 42.4% 
les self-contained 
except for special 
IS SUCN aS MUSIC 
art 39.6 
Primary grades self 
contained, upper grades 
departmentalized 12.0 10.4 16 
Other 44 10.7 


An interesting finding presented in the pre 
ceding table is that a higher percentage of the 
principals in the small school systems than in 
the large systems reported special subjects de- 
partmentalized. One explanation is that the small 
school systems tend to have itinerant teachers for 
subjects such as music and art while the large 


systems tend to have supervisors in these areas 
with the classroom teacher instructing the pupils 

Since it was assumed that the self-contained 
classroom is the prevailing pattern of organiza- 
tion in elementary schools, a question was in 
cluded to ascertain whether or not principals felt 
pressure for such schools to be departmentalized 


The question was worded: 
If your school is presently organized on a self- 
contained classroom basis, is there pressure for 
your school to change to a departmentalized 
organization? 





The principals were asked to check the degree 
of pressure they felt both from the community and 
from teachers. 

The responses indicated that only a small pro- 
portion of principals in schools operating on a 
self-contained classroom basis felt community 
pressure to departmentalize. A somewhat higher 
proportion felt teacher pressure, but the majority 
reported no pressure. The replies of those prin- 
cipals whose schools were either all self-contained 
for all instructional areas or all self-contained 
except for special areas such as music and art were 
as follows: 


Degree of pressure From community From teachers 


Yes, much 0.2% 05% 
Yes, some 10.5 22.6 
No, none 89.3 76.9 


What Is the Best Size Class? 

The problem of class size perplexes principals 
and other persons concerned with cost-quality 
relationships in instruction. What is the best size 
class for effective teaching? To obtain principals’ 
opinions on this important problem, the following 
question was asked: 

In your opinion, what is the best size for most 

elementary school classes for effective teaching? 

Ninety-seven percent of the principals said a 
class smaller than 30 pupils was needed for effec- 
tive teaching; 52 percent said a class of 20 to 25 
pupils was best. Less than 3 percent indicated 
a class of 30 to 35. Only one principal in the 
sample indicated a class size of 35 or above. The 
median size for the group was 24 pupils per class. 
The range of opinion was as follows: 


Number of pupils per class 


Fewer than 15 2.1% 
15-19 lL. 
20-24 51.7 
25-29 31.6 
30-34 29 


Ist quartile, 21 pupils; median, 24 pupils; 3rd quartile, 27 pupils. 


Grouped by Ability? 

Once the size of class in a school is determined, 
the problem of how pupils should be grouped— 
on the basis of ability or on other criteria—be- 
comes paramount. Many persons with experience 


Percent of Principals 


in elementary education believe that as a general 
practice pupils should not be assigned to classes 
on the basis of scores on mental ability or achieve- 
ment tests. 

Many other persons with equal experience 
believe that pupils should be grouped into classes 
on the basis of ability as measured by intelligence 
test scores or achievement test scores. The an- 
swers received from principals to the following 
question indicate the controversial nature of the 
problem. The question was worded: 

Considering all the advantages and disadvan- 

tages of ability grouping according to IQ or 

achievement scores, do you favor such group- 
ing, into separate classes, in elementary schools? 

In their opinions, principals were almost 
equally divided: 48 percent said, yes, they fa- 
vored ability grouping, and 47 percent said, no, 
they did not. Only 5 percent were undecided. 
This same division of opinion held regardless of 
size of the school system in which the principals 
were employed. 


Size of district Yes No No opinion 


Large districts 48.9% 48.5% 
Medium districts 46.8 52.1 
Small districts 48.0 43.5 
All districts 47.6 47.4 


Profile of an Elementary School 

From the opinions reported by the sample of 
principals, it is possible to construct an organ- 
izational profile of an elementary school as pres- 
ently preferred by the majority of the nation’s 
elementary school principals. 

Such a school would enroll between 400 and 
500 pupils and employ from 17 to 21 teachers. 
The average size of class would be about 24 
pupils. The school would contain the kindergarten 
through grade 6; grades 7 and 8 would be part 
of a three-year junior high school. Whether pupils 
would be assigned to classes according to ability 
or other criteria is uncertain. It is quite likely, 
however, the classrooms would be self-contained 
with one teacher responsible for the learning 
experiences of a group of pupils. Departmental- 
ization, if any, would not be below grade 4 and 
would probably be in the areas of science and 
mathematics. 
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A BRAND-NEW PROGRAM THAT 
BRINGS YOUNG PEOPLE UNUSUAL, 
EDUCATIONAL GIFTS MAILED 

FROM COUNTRIES ALL OVER THE WORLD! 





GIFTS SELECTED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 
Especially designed to supplement social studies curriculum, each monthly 
gift is carefully chosen by a committee of educators and youth leaders as a 
tangible example of the native customs, industry and geography of the 
countries your students will be studying. Gifts selected are representative, 
meaningful items and include natural products...native crafts...games... 
foreign newspapers... money ... etc. 


Since each gift is mailed from the country of origin, the foreign postmarks 
and stamps on each package add an aura of romance and adventure that 
enhances greatly the intrinsic value of the gift. In addition, each gift is 
accompanied by descriptive material, authoritatively written, which inter- 
estingly explains the use and significance of the item as well as the most 
valuable facts about the country and people. 


This is not a basic classroom project. It is a purely voluntary program for 
each student (and parent) to decide upon. At no time are teachers to collect 
money. The monthly selections are mailed directly to each student’s home, 
not to school. 

However, because of its direct relationship to social studies activities and its 
enrichment of students’ understanding of people in far-off lands, we believe 
that you and your teachers should know about this program. "ROUND THE 
WORLD BY MAIL has been warmly commended by the Peace Corps, U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, and leaders of national youth serving organizations. 
It is being advertised extensively this Fall in many magazines read by your 
students and their parents. (Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Scouting, 
Parents, American Girl, etc.) 


We would like to send you a Free packet of information about this program. 
This packet will include TEACHERS’ PROGRAM ACTIVITIES KITS, for 
distribution to teachers of grades 3 to 6. Each kit contains a specially 
prepared, stimulating guide to many classroom and supplementary projects 
aimed at increasing students’ awareness of the world’s peoples and customs; 
plus descriptive literature about the program, for teachers and pupils. 


To obtain this material, just fill in the coupon and mail today. Your full 
packet of information and material will be sent to you immediately. 


Name Position 





School 





Address of school 





5, City Zone State 











No. of teachers, Gr. 3 to 6 Enrollment, Gr. 3 to 6 





. is the whole world alerted to the importance of science in our lives, today’s 
children get their first scientific explanation in their picture books and find in 


their beginning readers the whys and wherefores. It is so easy to overdo a good 


thing in the rush of enthusiasm that teachers and parents should welcome those 
books which meet the need with both good taste and imagination. Thomas Y. 
Crowell’s beginning science series for first- and second-grade readers combines 
information on this level with good illustration and book design that should 
rouse their interest and keep them reading. -The Grade Teacher 


The Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out Books 
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All books illustrated in 
three colors, 40 pages 


Ages 3-8 

Grades Kindergarten-3 
834x8, Boards $2.50 
Library reinforced, 
net $2.35 


Write for four-color 
descriptive circular 
on the Let’s-Read-and- 
Find-Out Books 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
COMPANY 

Established 1834 

New York 16, N. Y. 


are Edited and Supervised by 

DR. FRANKLYN M. BRANLEY 

Director of Educational Services and Associate 
Astronomer at American Museum-Hayden Planetarium 
and 

DR. ROMA GANS 


Professor Emeritus of Childhood Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


. 
NEW FALL 


Let’s-Read-and- 
Find-Out Books 


ROCKETS AND SATELLITES 
by Franklyn M. Branley 
Illustrated by Bill Sokol 


THE SUN: OUR NEAREST STAR 
By Franklyn M. Branley 
Illustrated by Helen Borten 


DOWN COME THE LEAVES 
by Henrietta Bancroft 
Illustrated by Nonny Hogrogian 


THE LISTENING WALK 
by Paul Showers 
Illustrated by Aliki 

e 


Previous Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out Books 
Big Tracks, Little Tracks, The Moon Seems to Change, 
What Makes Day and Night, by Dr. Branley; 


A Tree is a Plant, by Clyde Robert Bulla; How a Seed 


Grows, by Helene J. Jordan; The Clean Brook and 
Where the Brook Begins, by Margaret Farrington 
Bartlett; Sandpipers, by Edith Thacher Hurd; /n the 
Night and Find Out by Touching, by Paul Showers. 
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are nominated and elected 


N January, the members of the Department of 

Elementary School Principals, NEA, will elect 

four new members to the Executive Committee. 
How does someone become a member of the 
Executive Committee? What are the qualifica- 
tions? Who makes the nominations? How is the 
election conducted? 


Election of Nominating Committee 

The constitution provides that the Executive 
Committee shall elect annually a_ five-member 
Nominating Committee. The Executive Commit- 
tee has adopted the following criteria to govern 
the election of the Nominating Committee. 

@ Persons named to the Nominating Commit- 
tee should: 1) Hold membership in state and na- 
tional associations of elementary school principals; 
2) Be known for leadership in professional asso- 
ciation work—state and national; 3) Have wide 
acquaintance with elementary school principals; 
and 4) Be familiar with the purposes and organi- 
zation of the national Department. 

e@ Other factors to consider are: 1) Balance 
of men and women; 2) Appropriate geographical 
spread; 3) Preferability of electing persons to the 
Nominating Committee from states not currently 
represented on the Executive Committee; and 4) 
Advisability of reelecting one member of the 
previous year’s Nominating Committee for a sec- 
ond year. 

Using these criteria, the Executive Committee 
meets in closed session and elects the Nominating 
Committee by secret ballot. 


Work of the Nominating Committee 

The Nominating Committee traditionally meets 
late in September. They work in closed session 
without any member of the Executive Committee 
or headquarters staff being present when the slate 
is drawn up. 

The constitution provides that officers shall be 
active members of the DESP and that the Nomi- 
nating Committee shall submit “at least two names 
. . . for each office to be filled, giving considera- 
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tion to qualifications and geographical representa- 
tion.” In addition, the Nominating Committee has 
established the following guidelines for selection. 

e@ Consider present members of the Executive 
Committee if they choose to be nominated. 

e@ Consider recommendations from state and 
local associations of elementary school principals. 

@ Provide for adequate geographical represen- 
tation and give serious consideration to states 
that have never been represented. 

@ Use all available data in the study of persons 
considered for the ballot. 

e@ Consider persons who have demonstrated 
interest and leadership in professional associations 
and are respected as educational leaders in their 
own schools. 

@ Keep in mind a balance of men and women. 

@ Keep in mind persons who are not currently 
serving on other important Department commit- 
tees. 

@ Do not consider former members of the 
Nominating Committee until two years have 
elapsed since their service on the Committee. 

To secure information about persons being con- 
sidered for the ballot, the Nominating Committee 
has access to all records in the headquarters office 
and has customarily consulted leaders throughout 
the country by telephone, - -< 


Election Procedure 

The names of candidates are published in The 
National Elementary Principal and the slate is 
also mailed directly to state presidents and state 
representatives. 

Ballots are mailed early in January to all active 
members. Included with the ballots is information 
about the candidates. The returned ballots are 
counted by an Election Committee, consisting of 
three or more active members, which is appointed 
by the president. This Committee certifies the re- 
sults of the election to the Executive Committee 
and membership. Successful candidates take office 
the following June 1 and serve for the length of 
time provided in the constitution. 





For President-Elect 
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ORVILLE B. AFTRETH 


OLIVE A. LOWRY 


ORVILLE B. AFTRETH—B.S. 1936, M.A. 1947, Ph.D., 1953, University 
ot Minnesota. 


DESP activities: Vice-president, 1961-62. Group recorder, Min- 
neapolis regional conference on preparation for the principalship, 
1957; convention discussion group leader, coordinator, 1957-60; 
DESP rep. to the Natl. Science Teachers Assn’s Research Comm. 
on Improving the Teaching of Science in the Elementary Schools, 
1960. 1961 convention, speaker, principal to superintendent inter- 
view; consultant for Education Consultant Center. 

Other professional activities: Member, NEA, Minnesota Ed. 
Assn., Minnesota EPA, Minneapolis EPA, Minneapolis Ed. Assn., 
Minnesota ASCD, Phi Delta Kappa. President, Minneapolis EPA, 
1957; Minnesota DESP, 1958-60. Member, Governor's Advisory 
Committee on Physical Fitness, 1958-61; Governor's Task Force 
To Evaluate Minnesota State Colleges, 1959; Minnesota DESP 
Executive Board since 1957. 

Professional positions: Teacher, Alvarado, Minnesota, 1936-37; 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota, 1937-46; guidance counselor, 1946-48; 
principal, 1946-52, Robbinsdale, Minnesota; principal, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, since 1952; currently principal of Sidney Pratt and 
Motley Elementary Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


OLIVE A. LOWRY—B.A. 1940, Eastern Washington State College: 
M.Ed. 1959, Gonzaga University. 


DESP activities: Vice-president, 1958-59; member-at-large, 1959- 
62. Exec. Comm. rep. on DESP College and University Relation- 
ships Comm., 1959-61. DESP rep. to meeting of Western Reserve, 
Alaska Ed. Assn. and Montana EPA, 1961. Seminar leader, re- 
corder, 1960-61 DESP summer workshops. Conv. discussion leader, 
consultant, 1958-59; asst. gen. coord., consultant centers, 1960. 

Other professional activities: Member, NEA, WEA, Spokane Ed. 
Assn., Inland Empire Ed. Assn., Spokane EPA, Wash. ESPA, North- 
west DESP, ACEI, ASCD, Wash. PTA, Delta Kappa Gamma. Del- 
egate to Rep. Assem. and member, Membership Comm., Wash. Ed. 
Assn. Member, Tchr. Ed. and Prof. Stnds. Comm. and Membership 
Comm., Spokane Ed. Assn. Exec. Sec., Northwest DESP, 1954-56. 
Sec., Spokane EPA. Regional Dir., 1955-57, and member, Exec. 
Brd., 1958-62, Wash. ESPA. Chrm., College-Univ. Relationship 
Comm., Wash. PTA. Member, Spokane Testing Comm. since 1955, 
chrm., 1960-61; Curr. Council; Finance and Research Comm. 

Professional positions: Elem. schl. tchr. in Wash., 1935-45; head 
teacher, Spokane, 1945-47; elem. prin., Spokane, since 1947. Cur- 
rently principal, Madison School, Spokane, Wash. 
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For Vice-President 


HELEN R. ROUSE—B.S. 1938, Rutgers University; M.A. 1947, North- 
western University. 


DESP activities: Member, committee for Annual Meeting, 1951; 
New Jersey state representative, 1960; convention consultant, 1957- 
60; local coordinator, 1961 convention. 

Other professional activities: Life member, NEA, New Jersey 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Member, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Atlantic City and Atlantic County Education Associations. Member, 
Headquarters Committee, New Jersey Education Association, 1952- 
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LEARNING, TEACHING, and PERSONALITY 


and Personality Assessment 





HERBERT ZIMILES 


OME of the character of the interaction be- 
tween effective learning and healthy person- 
ality has been delineated by Barbara Biber 

in the first article of this series (“Effective Learn- 
ing and Healthy Personality” in the September 
issue ). Her paper deals with a broadened view of 
the school’s responsibility, one which extends be- 
yond the goal of teaching subject matter to in- 
clude the development of independent thinking, 
feelings of competence, and individuality. 

If one accepts her characterization of the learn- 
ing process and apprehends the intrinsic relation- 
ship between learning and personality function- 
ing, then the relationship between teaching and 
personality functioning falls into focus. Increas- 
ingly, it is being recognized that the personality 
of the teacher not only contributes to the socio- 
emotional climate of the class and the child’s 
image of adulthood, but also fundamentally in- 
fluences the teacher’s own cognitive capacities, 
his curiosity and originality, the flexibility and 
vigor of his thinking. It follows, then, that any 
thorough attempt to assess the resources and ca- 
pabilities of a teacher must give serious attention 
to his personality structure. 

This realization has led to considerable re- 
search concerned with the measurement of select- 
ed aspects of teacher personality for the purpose 
of predicting teacher performance. The goal is to 
provide a method of measuring teacher personal- 
ity that is both valid and efficient, one that ulti- 
mately may be used for the training, selection, 
and placement of teachers. The course of such 
research proceeds slowly, and although there are 
isolated reports of moderately successful studies, 
the work is only beginning and it will be a long 
time before psychologists devise instruments for 
measuring personality which possess such preci- 

Herbert Zimiles is Research Associate, Bank Street 
College of Education, New York, New York. 
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sion and validity that their widespread systematic 
use will be justified. Nevertheless, this research 
activity has much to offer the school administrator 
who is concerned with essentially the same prob- 
lem. This article will discuss some of the implica- 
tions of this work. 

Before proceeding, it is important to note one 
point. In her article, Dr. Biber observed that 
anxiety is aroused when the concept of person- 
ality change is introduced in a discussion of school 
objectives. The same anxiety is likely to be evoked 
when the question of personality measurement 
for the purpose of teacher selection is raised. 
There is a feeling that such considerations repre- 
sent a dangerous and inappropriate extension of 
influence and investigation. In reality, they con- 
stitute littke more than formal, explicit recognition 
of a state of affairs that has always existed and 
will continue to exist. The child’s school experi- 
ence has always had an impact on his personality, 
irrespective of the school official’s awareness of 
the existence and nature of this impact. And, be 
it conscious or unconscious, the judgment of a 
teacher candidate’s personality has almost always 
affected decisions on his selection and placement. 

While formal recognition of these issues may 
tend to increase their relative importance, surely 
it is prudent to maximize our awareness and con- 
trol of whatever forces for change and decision 
influence so important a sphere of life. The issue 
of the ethical or political propriety of using per- 
sonality tests as aids in the selection of teachers 
is academic at present because of the unavail- 
ability of suitable tests, but it is an issue that 
sooner or later will have to be faced. 


The Criterion: 
A Measure of Teacher Performance 


Teacher personality studies attempt to estab- 
lish a relationship between a measure of person- 
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ality and an index of teaching performance. Inso- 
far as these studies are concerned with prediction, 
the relationship that is studied is that between 
personality test scores and future rather than 
concurrent teaching performance. The predictive 
success of these studies is established by the mag- 
nitude of such a relationship, by a correlation 
between the personality measurement and the 
teaching performance. 

Only a few studies report really high correla- 
tion coefficients between test scores and the cri- 
terion.' But how realistic is it to expect anything 
even approaching an invariant relationship be- 
tween personality test performance and enact- 
ment of the teacher role? How useful are correla- 
tions that are relatively low? And what do such 
correlations tell us about the relationship between 
personality and teaching? 

It has already been mentioned that the success 
of the personality test as a predictor of teaching 
performance is indicated by its correlation with 
the criterion. The criterion would appear to be 
secondary; undertaking the study in a sense pre- 
supposes the availability of a suitable criterion 
measure. The issue at stake is whether a person- 
ality test or tests can be found which will relate to 
the criterion, not whether it is feasible to measure 
teaching performance so that it may serve as a 
standard of comparison for personality test per- 
formance. Such a view of the typical study may 
be likened to an equation with one unknown— 
in this case, the predictor. Yet many realistic 
researchers have come to recognize that the cri- 
terion is almost as much of an unknown quantity, 
so that to a considerable degree we are dealing 
with an equation with two unknowns. 


Problems of Measuring Performance 


measurement of 


The problem of adequate 
teaching performance expresses itself at the con- 
ceptual or theoretical level; at the technical level 
—the problems associated with quantification; and 
at the reality level—the level of feasibility. These 
are separate but not independent levels of analy- 
sis. The final criterion measure is the result of an 
interaction of all three. 

Certainly, most fundamental and most stimu- 
lating is the issue of conceptualization. In describ- 
ing the performance of a teacher, what ideas are 
most central? Which aspects of the teaching proc- 
ess are most significant? Which ones really make 


a difference in terms of what we regard as the 
basic objectives of the teacher role? Can questions 
like these be answered in the absolute, or do our 
goals vary with the character of the student pop- 
ulation and the nature of the teaching situation? 

Technical considerations make further de- 
mands. These basic themes of teaching not only 
must be articulated, but also must be expressed 
as variables in quantitative fashion. Without quan- 
titative form, it is almost impossible to describe, 
let alone evaluate, the research result. 

Finally, elements of feasibility and practicality 
combine with problems of method. Some observa- 
tion procedure must be adopted if criterion data 
are to be collected from those individuals whose 
personality has been assessed. This raises a num- 
ber of issues. Are experienced, capable people 
available to conduct such observations? Are there 
enough observers to ensure the objectivity of the 
teacher evaluation? Has a satisfactory method for 
recording these observations been devised? What 
effect does the observation process have on the 
teacher? Is the effect always the same with all 
teachers? Does observation at any given time 
really provide information about characteristic 
teaching behavior on other occasions? How stable 
is teaching performance anyway? 

Inevitably, most studies concerned 
with this problem will be wanting at one level or 
another—at the basic level of conceptualizing the 
teaching process, or at the level at which these 
ideas are transformed to fit quantitative specifica- 
tion, or at the level of the concrete operations 
performed to obtain the criterion data. 

In a recently completed teacher personality 
study with which the writer has been associated 
at Bank Street College of Education,” all of the 
aforementioned problems were encountered. A 
series of 17 dimensions of classroom functioning 
were designated to serve as the criterion. For each 
of these dimensions, annotated ratings along a 


research 


1. Criterion is the term applied to that measure which 
serves as the standard of comparison in the validation of 
a psychological test. In this case, the criterion is a mea- 
sure of teaching performance 


2. This project has received support from the Field 
Foundation, Ittleson Family Foundation, NIMH grants 
#3M-9135 and #MH-215, Old Dominion Foundation. 
A paper describing this study, Personality Aspects of 
Teaching: A Predictive Study, is in preparation by H. 
Zimiles, W. Rabinowitz, L. Hay, and B. Biber. 
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five-point scale were made by each observer im- 
mediately after her observation was completed. 
Four persons, all of them experienced educators, 
observed each of the teachers in the study. 

The design for the collection of criterion data 
raised a host of questions. Were the 17 dimensions 
which defined the criterion adequate for the pur- 
poses of assessing the salient qualities of teaching 
performance? Could judgments regarding these 
17 variables be meaningfully expressed in the 
form of numerical ratings? Were four observa- 
tions, each conducted by a different observer on 
different occasions, sufficient to permit a reliable 
estimate of teaching performance? At the criterion 
level, the resources of this study were mainly de- 
ployed to obtain expert, experienced observers 
and to provide for each teacher to be seen by as 
many different observers as possible. 

As far as the content of the judgments was con- 
cerned, the goal was to obtain as differentiated a 
picture of the teacher as possible by focusing on a 
relatively large number of variables. This entailed 
the sacrifice of more intensive study, which would 
have required longer periods of observation by 
fewer observers along fewer classroom dimen 
sions. In the Bank Street study, in order to en- 
hance the depth of information gathered from 
teachers and add perspective, each teacher was 
interviewed after the final observation. 

Finally, the selection of criterion variables lim- 
its the applicability of the research. In teacher 
personality research, perhaps more than in other 
areas, the individual seeking to apply research 
findings must evaluate a study not only with re- 
gard to its technical adequacy and degree of cor- 
respondence between the conditions and popula- 
tion of the study and those in the actual field of 
application, but also in terms of the congruence 
between the theory underlying the definition of 
criterion measures in the study and his own the- 
oretical framework. Empirically based relation- 
ships between variables must involve theoretically 
meaningful concepts if they are to be usable. 


The Personality Test—How Useful? 


Turning to the other part of the personality 
assessment equation, to the personality test used 
as the predictor, the central issue is this: Can 
personality tests be used to predict teaching per- 
formance? This is really asking two questions. 
First, does the test employed as the predictor 
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really measure personality? And second, is the 
personality characteristic measured by this test 
related to the criterion behavior specified in the 
present study? Insofar as a perfect relationship 
is not obtained between predictor and criterion, 
a completely affirmative answer cannot be given 
to both questions. Yet it is virtually impossible 
to assay the relative contributions of these sources 
of error when prediction is not perfect, as it never 
is. One problem is associated with the theoretical 
issue with which we began; the other is a method 
ology issue associated with personality measure 
ment 

One of the most perplexing problems confront 
ing the assessment psychologist is that no method 
exists for decisively establishing the validity of 
a personality test in the abstract. It is for this 
reason that the selection of a particular test or 
tests to serve as predictors in an assessment study 
is so largely an arbitrary matter. The ultimate 
usefulness of a personality test for predicting 
behavior can seldom be determined in advance by 
consulting some index of its validity. Rather, it 
must be determined empirically in the particular 
Situation in question. 


Types of Personality Tests 

Iwo general kinds of personality tests may be 
used. The personality inventory type includes a 
long series of statements conceptually related to a 
particular personality variable. The examinee is 
required to indicate which statements are char- 
acteristic of him or, in some cases, the degree to 
which such statements are characteristic of him 
These tests have the virtue of imposing strict 
control over the test situation by restricting the 
variability of responses to “yes” or “no” state 
ments or to simple numerical ratings. The data so 
obtained are orderly and quantifiable; they repre- 
sent the utmost in standardization of personality 
measurement. The tests can be administered and 
scored efficiently and objectively. Attractive as 
these instruments are from many standpoints, 
there is serious question whether the richness and 
depth of what the term personality connotes can 
be communicated by responding in yes-no fashion 
to however impressive a series of statements. So 
far, such tests have succeeded in measuring only 
surface traits of personality. 

An alternative to the personality inventory is 
the projective personality test. Here the examinee 





is required to respond with his associations to a 
series of ambiguous stimuli. The test is admin- 
istered on a face-to-face basis, the test stimuli 
selected specifically in terms of their capacity to 
elicit personality revealing behavior. The open- 
ended quality of such tests makes them more com- 
plicated to administer and to score. They are much 
less objectively scored and are standardized only 
in the sense that the same test stimuli are pre- 
sented to each examinee. The advantage of such 
instruments is that they are much more likely to 
communicate individuality and portray deeper 
levels of personality functioning. At present, it 
is perhaps most accurate to describe such tests as 
providing access to the personality of the testee. 
Psychologists are only beginning to develop reli- 
able methods for the systematic, valid interpreta- 
tion of such test records. 

In the Bank Street study, both types of per- 
sonality tests were included in the test battery 
which served as a predictor. In addition to two 
widely used personality inventories, a set of more 
projective type tests was employed. Among the 
projective techniques was a test that consisted of 
a group of autobiographical questions and a test 
that required the subjects to complete a series of 
incomplete sentences—“Teaching becomes diffi- 
cult when . . .” or “My greatest asset is . . .” Still 
another projective test required our subjects to 
draw a picture of a teacher in class. Another, the 
Cartoon Situations Test,* depicted a series of 
dilemma situations involving teachers, parents, and 
children in cartoon form to which the subject was 
asked to respond. In general, the inventory tests 
were less successful predictors of teaching per- 
formance than the projective tests. 


Implications for the School Administrator 

Considering the imperfect quality of the per- 
sonality test as a measuring device, it is easy to 
see why teacher personality research is in such a 
rudimentary state. Recognizing this fact, what im- 
plications does this research have for the school 
administrator who cannot wait for technical prog- 
ress and must make judgments on the basis of 
existing knowledge and methods? 


3. Shapiro, E., Biber, B., and Minuchin, P. “The Car- 
toon Situations Test: A Semi-Structured Technique for 
Assessing Aspects of Personality Pertinent to the Teach- 
ing Process.” Journal of Projective Techniques 21:172- 
184; 1957. 
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Despite the incomplete character of the work in 
this field, the results that are available may con- 
tribute both at the level of concrete suggestions 
and in fostering an attitude of caution and realism 
with respect to the prediction task at hand. 

First, some important differences between the 
task of the school administrator and the research 
psychologist should be noted, differences which 
suggest that the findings of research studies should 
not necessarily be regarded as indicative of the 
results of the actual practitioner. 

The school administrator confronted with the 
actual task of selecting teachers is in a more 
favorable position than the researcher in a number 
of respects. Perhaps most important is the fact 
that the predictive judgments of the administrator 
are usually made within a framework of greater 
familiarity with the setting in which the criterion 
will be enacted. The researcher seldom has the 
time or opportunity to understand thoroughly all 
the forces impinging on the teacher in a particular 
classroom. His choice of criterion variables for 
evaluating teaching performance is likely to be 
determined by abstract theoretical considerations 
rather than by the specifics of the situation. He 
usually lacks information about the applicability of 
such concepts to the specific situation under study, 
the degree to which the realities of the teaching 
situation constrain or distort the expression of 
various teaching abilities. By contrast, the astute 
administrator has an opportunity to learn the 
teacher characteristics that are most salient for a 
particular teaching situation. In this sense, he is 
in a much better position to predict the relation- 
ship of personality attributes to the criterion. 

In judging personality, the school administrator 
has the advantage of dealing with a real prediction 
situation rather than with an experiment. Unless 
the subjects believe that their personality assess- 
ment will really make a difference to them pro- 
fessionally, many respond in a more limited, 
atypical manner. The school administrator always 
deals with a real situation, with an optimally 
motivated candidate. He is, therefore, much more 
likely to receive fuller, more usable information. 
Availability of cooperative sources of information 
is virtually necessary for the achievement of ap- 
preciable success in personality based prediction. 

In addition, the school administrator is usually 
confronted with a less complex judgment task. He 
usually deals with a relatively small number of 
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candidates from which he must select a smaller 
group that he regards as best. His decision then 
involves comparative judgments—choosing those 
that rank highest; he is not required to provide an 
independent assessment of each candidate on an 
absolute basis, as the experimental design of the 
researcher often dictates. Usually, such absolute 
judgment can be made with less accuracy so that 
the predictive effectiveness of the researcher is 
correspondingly reduced. 

On the other hand, the school administrator 
often works in greater isolation. He seldom is in 
a position to receive objective feedback about the 
effectiveness of his predictions. He both makes 
the predictions and later evaluates the criterion. 
When the predictor and the criterion are measured 
by the same person, they are no longer independ- 
ent bodies of data. Under such circumstances, it 
is virtually impossible to arrive at a realistic ap- 
praisal of one’s predictive effectiveness; it is easy 
to fall prey to self-doubt or self-deception. It is 
at this point that the literature in teacher per- 
sonality may be useful. 

The research literature aids by identifying the 
methodological pitfalls, by offering concrete sug- 
gestions with respect to both method and concepts. 
The researchers have helped to delineate the prob- 
lem of adequate measurement of the criterion. 
The administrator is likely to learn, for example, 
that often what appear to be differentiated judg- 
ments of a teacher’s performance in a classroom, 
judgments along a variety of dimensions of class- 
room behavior, are in reality largely attributable 
to a single overall attitude toward the teacher 
which is expressed in the form of a number of 
seemingly independent specific statements. 

The struggles that researchers undergo to iden- 
tify, define, and measure variables of teaching 
performance dramatize the fact that basic ideas 
regarding the goals and process of teaching have 
not yet received sufficient clarity. Such studies 
introduce new ways of articulating and differen- 
tiating the classroom setting. Advances in meas- 
urement, in theory, and in understanding can 
proceed only as rapidly as salient variables are 
identified and described. Research needs to be 
evaluated not only in terms of how it facilitates 
prediction but also in terms of the usefulness of 
the concepts it has stimulated. For example, one 
of the significant gains of the Bank Street study 
was the development of a scheme for describing 
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teaching performance in terms of five organizing 
categories: relatedness to children, adult authority 
role, teaching power, psychological understanding, 
and personal-professional equilibrium. 

Perhaps it is in the position of personality as- 
sessor that the school administrator is farthest 
from his element and can learn most from the re- 
search psychologist. He will be introduced to new 
methods of conceptualizing personality which may 
result in a broadened and more differentiated per- 
ception of people. His skill in interpreting behavior 
is likely to be enhanced. His exposure to projec- 
tive tests will acquaint him with methods for 
eliciting more covert aspects of personality func- 
tioning and sharpen his interview technique. Most 
of all, he is likely to gain perspective; he is sure 
to eliminate misconceptions about the magical or 
hopeless character of personality assessment. 

The results of the Bank Street study suggest 
that moderate degrees of success in predicting 
teaching performance may be achieved with par- 
ticular tests. The predictive success among the 
judges who scored the projective tests varied con- 
siderably, with those judges who through their 
own professional experience were more familiar 
with the details of the enactment of the teacher 
role tending to show greater accuracy of prediction 
Perhaps the most striking conclusion to be drawn 
from inspection of the predictive records of the 
individual tests comprising the test battery is that 
predictive success must be judged on a compara- 
tive basis. Psychological measurement has not ad- 
vanced to the point where absolute standards of 
perfection may realistically be applied to the pre- 
diction of human behavior. Nevertheless, certain 
procedures of assessment and prediction appear 
to be superior to others. The evaluation of any 
prediction effort should always be made relatively, 
in terms of alternative existing methods. The value 
of providing empirical data bearing on the effec- 
tiveness of all available assessment methods is 
based at least partly on this consideration. 

Personality assessment is not a technical prob- 
lem that will be solved in short order. It is, how- 
ever, a real process, one in which we all engage 
daily. The intimacy that we feel toward this proc- 
ess should not blind us to its faults or lead us to 
underestimate its importance. It is this sense of 
intimacy which requires that we become aware 
of more disciplined and objective investigations of 
this procedure. 
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Distance is not measured by miles alone. Just across the Rio Grande lies a 
foreign country—Mexico—whose language, culture, economy, and historical back 
ground are as different from those of the United States as may be found almost 
anywhere in the world. Here, close at hand, is a rich social and political laboratory 
for the development of the international understandings so vitally important today 
to all citizens, and especially teachers 

This summer, the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, will 
cosponsor a four-week travel and study tour of Mexico. The NEA’s Division of 
Educational Travel and the Mexican Ministry of Education are cooperating in 
planning and implementing the seminar 

The program will begin with two weeks of travel through Mexico’s widely 
varying regions—the desert of the north, the fertile central plateau, the lush coastal! 
plain, the highlands, the mountains, the valleys. These field trips will be directed 


by qualified experts in the economic and social problems of the country. They will 


discuss the historical and cultural development of Mexico from the time of the 
Mayans, Aztecs, and Toltecs through the period of Cortez and the conquistadors, 
revolution, and political stability. 

Following this field study, the participants will work with Mexican teachers 
and administrators in a ten-day seminar in Mexico City. On the agenda will be 
discussion of current international problems and attitudes between the United States 
and Mexico as well as consideration of the problem of exchanging professional 
materials and information. Experienced discussion leaders and interpreters will 
assist with the seminar 

This study-travel tour will give the participant an opportunity to return to his 
community with a new perspective on international affairs. Immersion in the culture 
of Mexico will open the door to an appreciation of all cultures 

Members of the Department will soon receive a leaflet giving detailed infor 
mation about the program. The present plans are for a portion of the seminar 
group to travel directly to Mexico City by air from several major U.S. cities. They 
will then leave from Mexico City for two weeks of travel through the country 
Another group will travel by motorcoach from San Antonio, Texas, down the Pan 
American Highway. The approximate cost for those departing from San Antonio, 
$450. Estimated price from Los Angeles and Chicago, $550; from New York City 
$590. These prices include travel, lodging, and approximately 25 meals. 

For further information, please write to the NEA Division of Educational 
Travel, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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ARE YOUR TEACHERS TEACHING 
WRITI NG without a formal, modern 


WRITING PROGRAM? 


-If you are planning a formal writing adoption this year, make sure that your 
new program will provide a complete writing series offered in its true educational 
perspective as a basic Language Arts subject, with material flexible enough to 
meet the needs of every child. 


. If your school is not realizing the values of a formal writing program, remember 
that when writing is taught informally or as incidental to other subject areas, 
the results are frequently hit-or-miss. Accelerated-learning independence can 
only evolve from a daily concentration on specific writing and written language 
problems. 


. If your school has remained satisfied with the same approaches to the teaching 
of writing for an interval of years longer than that of satisfaction with teaching 
approaches in other subject areas, then why not organize a writing committee 
to see what’s new on the elementary writing market? If, in the light of your 
findings, a change is indicated, remember . . . 


THE NEW I LEARN TO WRITE will merit your serious consideration. 
Examination copies are available on request, to school 


administrative personnel and to teachers serving on 
writing committees 


E. C. SEALE s COMPANY, Inc. 


1053 East Fifty-fourth Street . Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
Publishers of THE NEW I LEARN TO WRITE 














ELTON B. McNEIL 


ALEONTOLOGISTS have suggested a number 

of reasons why dinosaurs became extinct. One 

of the most popular explanations implies that 
the dinosaur grew to such a vast size that he had to 
devote all of his time to the task of caring for his 
immense bulk and was thus unable to adapt to 
changing circumstances and times. No one has yet 
proposed that dinosaurs passed out of existence 
because they were unable to decide what they 
ought to become. 

In many respects, principals are faced with a 
greater challenge than the dinosaurs since the defi- 
nition of the principal’s role has come to be truly 
gigantic in scope and since principals are in con- 
flict about what they ought to become if they are 
to survive. There is an abundance of evidence to 
indicate that the principal who survives will be, in 
Jordan’s words, the man who “. . . combines the 
wisdom of Solomon and the patience of a saint 
with the hide of a rhinoceros and the stamina of a 
oul. ...7° 


Man-in-the-Middle 


The casual perusal of any of the standard texts 
on the principalship reveals a staggering array of 
personality characteristics and skills the success- 
ful principal ought to possess. Jordan, for ex- 
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ample, lists 30 elements a principal must juggle 
simply to tend to the fences of his educational 
philosophy.® The list of tasks fashioned for the 
average principal gets longer with each new table 
of contents since he has now become the favorite 
dumping ground for every new educational re- 
sponsibility. Currently, he is charged with respon- 
sibility for the curriculum, teacher supervision and 
evaluation, staffing, admission, classification, pupil 
progress, records, guidance, discipline, attendance, 
public relations, budget, plant, transportation, as- 
sorted committee meetings, and a host of other 
odds and ends. It is perfectly apparent that the 
gap between theory and practice has reached dis- 
tressing proportions, yet principals are a hardy 
breed and some even take a kind of obstinate pride 
in the very enormity of the task that confronts 
them.* 

The principal has become the educational man- 
in-the-middle as a consequence of the vigor of 
American society. As the number of children 
eligible for public education increased and school 
systems expanded to meet the challenge, there was 
a necessary redefinition of the fundamental educa- 
tional roles. The teacher’s task became more com- 
plex and diffused but remained centered in the 
classroom. The superintendent moved to a position 
closer to public relations and pure administration 
and further from the children. The principal’s role 
emerged as a catch-all to encompass the functions 
abandoned by the superintendent in addition to 





those that were created by sheer size. The prin- 
cipal’s role grew out of the turmoil of expanding 
enrollments and emerged as a mutation that was 
neither fish nor fowl. This evolutionary event took 
place so gradually that the leaders of education 
were caught unawares and still are loathe to ques- 
tion the purpose or practicality of its existence. 
Their efforts, rather, have been directed to the 
task of adjusting the principal’s role to fit the de- 
mands of modern society. It is an effort that can- 
not cope with the urban-suburbanization sweeping 
our society. 


Democratic Leadership—An Awesome Abstraction 


Since nature abhors a vacuum and educators 
feel equally repelled by one, an attempt has been 
made to bind together the principal’s loose fed- 
eration of responsibilities by means of an over- 
riding philosophy of the principalship. While there 
exist many varieties of philosophy from which the 
principal may choose, the words “democracy” 
and “leadership” have proved the most durable 
and attractive generalizations. These words— 
“democracy” and “leadership”—have _ similar 
semantic characteristics since both are emotionally 
loaded and ambiguous in the extreme. 

In this respect, an examination of the research 
literature pertinent to democratic methods of re- 
lating to groups is very much like reading a mys- 
tery novel in which you know in advance that the 
butler did it. It is clear that studies of democratic 
versus non-democratic methods of leadership de- 
vised by democratic researchers, applied to demo- 
cratically oriented subjects, and conducted in a 
democratic society inevitably adduce findings 
which favor democratic methods. Such predictable 
research findings would be muclr less distressing 
were it not for the fact that “democracy” has so 
many different meanings to so many different 
people. Thus, admonishing a principal to be demo- 
cratic does not assure us he will display a pre- 
dictable pattern of behavior or methods. I am 
unaware of any text that spells out the fine points 
of democracy with enough detail to make obvious 
what one ought to do or how he ought to do it 
if he wishes to be called democratic. 

The issue of leadership is no less confused. The 
principal soon discovers that leadership is not a 
definable thing-in-itself; it is, rather, a pattern of 
interpersonal relations and a manner of fulfilling 
certain role responsibilities. Its many dimensions 
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pose a problem of selection and artful mixing of 
components, functions, and skills to produce what 
others will judge to be good or bad leadership. 

An estimate of the difficulty the novice principal 
faces is provided by Krech and Crutchfield’s de- 
scription of the multitude of functions a leader can 
perform.’ They point out that a leader can serve 
his group as an executive, a planner, a policy 
maker, an expert, an external representative, a 
controller of internal relationships, a purveyor of 
rewards and punishments, an arbitrator and me- 
diator, a model of behavior, a symbol of the group, 
a surrogate for individual responsibility, an ide- 
ologist, a father figure, or a scapegoat. One would 
have to be incredibly optimistic to state that the 
good principal should combine all or even a sub- 
stantial portion of these qualities. If these con- 
stitute the raw materials from which each leader 
constructs his personal pattern of leadership, it is 
obvious that the possible number of combinations 
and degrees of each is astronomical. To be sure, 
there is more than one way to skin the cat of 
leadership, and a form of success is achievable 
through the combination of any of a number of 
elements listed. The essential question for demo- 
cratic leadership has to do with the degree to 
which it is developed on a rational problem- 
solving basis rather than by accident. With every- 
one imitating one another in the search for the 
ideal pattern of leadership, we must, in all hon- 
esty, ask how the principalship is going to be 
infused with new concepts suited for changing 
times. 

When “democratic” and “leadership” are com- 
bined in the form of “democratic leadership,” 
they constitute such an awesome abstraction that 
it passes unchallenged even by those most con- 
cerned with determining how the principal ought 
to go about the task that confronts him. Demo- 
cratic leadership becomes, then, a phrase which 
describes the means to an end, even when that 
end has not been subjected to a critical scrutiny. 
If we carefully consider the meaning of democratic 
leadership, we soon discover that while everyone 
is in favor of it, few are sure of its exact nature. 
Philosophy in the Daily Whirl 

Berry and Otto have indicated that the average 
principal comes late to his decision to be an edu- 
cational leader.' Since fewer than one in ten de- 
cided on the principalship as a career before the 
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completion of undergraduate studies and only one 
in three made the choice before completing his 
Master’s degree, it would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that the development of a unifying philos- 
ophy and a set of goals amounts to on-the-job 
training. While engaged in this task of learning 
by doing, the principal may seek advice from 
others or take classes devoted to administration 
only to learn that while there is great agreement 
about what principals do there is little consensus 
about what they ought to do. Unfortunately, as 
he searches for an organizing set of principles of 
leadership behavior, his daily job experience 
begins subtly to define his goals and methods for 
him with or without his consent. 

As Jordan has pointed out, “Making a school 
a smoothly running organization can become so 
absorbing that one forgets that organization is a 
means and that educating children is its end. . .”" 
This statement reflects most clearly the primary 
pitfall of seeking to develop a philosophy out of 
the whirl of daily activity—running a tight ship 
becomes a substitute for educational purpose. In 
part, this occurs because a number of forces are at 
work to fix a substantial portion of the principal’s 
time and the pattern of his activity. Being new to 


the job, he tends to see these forces as irresistible 
or, worse yet, he fails to consider the possibility 
that he might jettison some responsibilities in favor 


of emphasizing others. The superintendent of 
schools tends to prefer certain personality charac- 
teristics in his principals and to have notions about 
what must be done and the best manner of accom- 
plishing it. In much the same fashion, teachers, 
parents, schoolboard members, other principals, 
and even the pupils have particular expectations 
about the role of the principal. If the principal 
responds submissively to those who would define 
his job for him, he soon finds there is little left 
to define for himself. Without a clear-cut educa- 
tional view of his own, he frequently welcomes the 
less demanding escape route presented by “doing 
what has to be done.” Just as the road to hell is 
reputed to be paved with good intentions, I 
suspect that each principal vows to do some think- 
ing about where he is going just as soon as he gets 
his show on the road. 

I would like to suggest that one of the reasons 
principals do not find the time to examine their 
personal philosophy of education is that, much 
as prisoners do, they fall in love with their chains. 
VOL. XLI 
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To others, the principal seems to be the only really 
free agent in the school building while in actuality 
he is its greatest slave. He has little control over 
how he spends his own time; yet the ability to 
decide what you will do and when you will do it is 
the hallmark of an executive and distinguishes him 
from his clerk. 

The typical principal comes to work each morn- 
ing anticipating a day full of surprises since he 
is shackled to the telephone, to any parent or 
teacher who takes advantage of his “democratic- 
leadership-open-door-policy,” and to an assort- 
ment of skinned knees and discipline problems 
that never seem to end. These unpredictable events 
must be sandwiched in between the fixed respon- 
sibilities of committee meetings, budgets, and the 
like. While there is something to be said for the 
excitement and challenge of a succession of on- 
the-job surprises, it is also true that periods of 
planning, thinking, reading, and designing suffer 
inevitable interruption. It is these interruptions 
which unmistakably erode the initiative of the 
principal and reduce it to no more than a gnawing 
feeling that there is not enough time in the 
average day. 

After being exposed to the psychological brain 
washing of constant interruption, the principal 
soon abandons all but the minimum necessary 
long-range planning. Like a hunted man, he begins 
unconsciously to look over his shoulder to see if 
he is being followed. When the pressure eases, 
he tends to pick up a journal he had planned to 
read some time ago and to glance nervously at it 
with one eye on the door and his ear cocked for 
the ring of the telephone. It is very much like 
waiting for the other shoe to drop since the longer 
he waits the worse the suspense gets. As his rest- 
lessness increases, he finally puts down the journal 
and wanders into the main office to see what’s 
going on or to stand in the door to watch the chil- 
dren go by. This wandering and waiting doesn’t 
last long since he is due shortly for a committee 
meeting anyway. The wiser of his fellow principals 

at least wiser in terms of peace of mind—avoid 
this fate by accumulating a mountain of detail 
and busy work to which they can always turn their 
attention and which, as they plow through it, 
gives them a sense of accomplishment and pro- 
ductivity. 

Admittedly, this is a dismal and overdrawn 
picture of the principal’s task at its lowest ebb, 
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but it has been painted in such lurid colors to 
make the point that the trap of mechanical ad- 
ministration is an easy one to tumble into. Being 
an executive capable of innovation and creative 
appraisal of the fundamental purpose of educa- 
tion seems to require the redefinition of things as 
they are to provide for things as they ought to be. 
If there is any merit to this analysis, it is to suggest 
that currently it is too easy for the principal to be 
charged with the responsibility of piloting the ship 
while the reality pressures of the job force him 
to become its mechanic. 


Leadership in Distress 


There are a number of consequences of this 
state of affairs, consequences that affect educa- 
tion vitally. Although reports vary, one account 
suggests that the principal’s dilemma has not es- 
caped the notice of the teachers.'' Forty-three 
percent of the teachers studied did not think fac- 
ulty meetings were used for thinking and work- 
ing together, 35 percent did not think the princi- 
pal tried to develop the faculty into a friendly 
enthusiastic team, 35 percent did not feel that 
teacher effort was recognized or that credit was 
given for achievement, 47 percent felt that they 
did not engage in problem-solving activities with 
the principal, and 42 percent said that they sel- 
.dom or never received the type of leadership which 
helped them to do their best work. 

This level of dissatisfaction cannot be attrib- 
uted solely to ineptitude. These symptoms of 
leadership in distress are equally apparent to per- 
sons outside the educational system. The most 
voluble and biting critics have had at us from 
the vantage point of business and industry (and 
even the Navy) because they are dissatisfied with 
the results of education and because they compare 
the process of education with their own model of 
the way things ought to be done. They tend to 
have little sympathy with educational leadership 
and while education has always been a preferred 
whipping boy for societies in times of peril, we 
must take a critical look at the path we have de- 
cided to follow in educational leadership to see if, 
indeed, we have done less than we should have. 
Our critics should be treated as though they were 
after a clearer set of educational goals rather than 
as though they were after us personally. 

Beyond the problem of the disaffection of some 
groups, the task of defining the principal’s role 
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has relevance for the process of selecting people 
to fill the position. In this respect, the spectre of 
the organization man is ever present to haunt us. 
It is the rare superintendent indeed who goes out 
of his way to select his principals from among the 
ranks of those brilliant but outspoken, insistent, 
and rebellious teachers who find their pleasure in 
disagreeing with his policies. Suggestions* that we 
state certification and pre- and in-service training 
requirements and establish realistic job standards 
for principals are worthwhile, providing that we 
simultaneously work on the issue of common 
purpose for the role of the principal. 

If the call to revolution is falling on deaf ears in 
our school systems, then perhaps we should look 
to the universities and teacher training colleges for 
the ferment, reappraisal, and innovation that seem 
to be needed. A suggestion such as this will im- 
mediately remind the working administrator of the 
unfortunate gulf that frequently exists between 
theory and practice. Rules, principles, methods, 
and aims that have a ring of authority and reason- 
ableness about them in seminar tend to pale sud- 
denly when contrasted with the reality of the 
work-a-day world, and every principal feels that 
the demands of his particular school system are 
sufficiently unique to excuse the deviations he 
feels compelled to make. 

To insist that change should be the responsi- 
bility of any outside agency or any group of the- 
orists removed from this reality is a tacit admission 
that the spark of creativity and self-remedy has 
somehow been dimmed beyond the point needed 
to ignite change. To suggest that the administra- 
tion of education is beyond self-help is a distor- 
tion of the facts since administrative persons are 
dedicated to the future of education as few others 
are. Industrial organizations do make use of the 
services of management consultants when they feel 
they have strayed from the proper path to the 
goals they consider important, but this represents 
too simple an analogy to fit the business of educa- 
tion. Outside experts can hardly cope with an 
enterprise in which there is disagreement about 
the proper nature of the finished product. 

Even school systems that seem most stable 
and successful by current cultural standards are 
being attacked in terms of what has been labelled 
“the efficient production of an obsolete product.” 
The complaint has been that our educational 
system has focused on competition, grade-getting, 
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and polishing technicians to higher sheen rather 
than on inspiring its gifted charges to the heights 
of their capacity.? Every administrator is acutely 
aware of the list of accusations to which educa- 
tion has been subjected; they hardly need to be 
listed here. These criticisms and pressures have 
brought us face-to-face with the need to examine 
the process of education in terms of consolidating 
a philosophy that will survive the next twenty 
years, and it seems reasonable to suggest that the 
anomolous role of the principal might well be a 
pivot on which we can begin to change the bal- 
ance. It is imperative that this change issue from 
within the structure rather than from without, 
and it is equally clear that we need to use all the 
outside resources as intelligently as we can. Others 
besides the professional educator have an invest- 
ment in the nature of education, and their con- 
tribution should not be discarded because of the 
offensive manner in which it is offered. 


Redealing the Principal's Tasks 

Before the movement to add assistant princi- 
pals gets too far along, we ought to make some 
decisions about the role of the principal in order 
to avoid compounding our errors. This trend to 
make two where once there was one calls for 
putting first things first. A fanatic was once defined 
as a person who redoubles his efforts when he 
discovers he has lost sight of his goal, and assist- 
ant principals might fall into this category if we 
lack a philosophy that defines the principal’s role 
more clearly. 

What ought this role be? At a minimum, the 
principal’s tasks ought to be shuffled up and dealt 
out to a new set of players. Whether assistant 
principals ought to get a new hand to play or 
whether certain teachers should be allowed to sit 
in on the game is not the important question 
because our concern should be with philosophy, 
not mechanics. It may be that we have too long 
neglected the possibility of parents’ serving in 
administrative functions other than that of keeping 
minutes of the minutia of PTA meetings. This 
clearing of the administrative decks must be ac- 
complished with an eye to freeing the principal 
to devote his energy to primary rather than sec- 
ondary tasks. School custodians, fire drills, milk 
money, safety patrols, and the teachers’ lounge 
are of fringe importance compared to the crucial 
issues of curriculum, teacher training, pupil mental 
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health, or what in composite might better be 
labelled the fundamentals of teaching. This would 
mean returning the control of education to the 
principal even at the expense of abandoning some 
current directions that have implied that com- 
mittees produce decisions superior to those of an 
individual with wise counsel. Such a change would 
mean a greater freedom for the principal to make 
decisions along a series of educational dimensions, 
and it could only take place at the expense of the 
centralization of power and the growing tendency 
to establish policy at great distance from the con- 
sumer of that policy. This shift of the locus of de- 
cision making seems to be the only way in which 
the principal can be elevated from the status of a 
member of a civics class who “plays at” self-gov- 
ernment, yet must look to some other final author- 
ity for the important decisions. Only following 
such a step can the principal develop into an 
educational leader. 


An Educational Integrationist 

The principal might then evolve a plan of action 
that would take him back into the classroom, 
would acquaint him with his teachers and the 
process of teaching on an intimate and daily basis, 
and let him know his pupils in the only way that 
makes sense in shaping the individual educational 
experience. This role is a composite of the func- 
tions of the master teacher and principal-teacher, 
seasoned with the insights of specialists in edu- 
cation. The fractionation produced by an increas- 
ing horde of specialists is due for some reassembly 
in the person of an integrationist who can work 
with the continuous flow of educational exper- 
lence as it exists in the individual child. If the 
principal is to become an in-residence agent of 
educational change, he must have all the skills and 
techniques needed to be certain that understand- 
ing goes hand-in-hand with change. Change by 
proclamation must be abandoned in favor of 
change through insight and growth by the teachers. 

In this respect, training in the methods of re- 
search evaluation of the outcome of change is 
absolutely essential. Education has with some 
fairness been criticized for being addicted to a 
confusion of newness with goodness. Change too 
often seems to be an outgrowth of a mixture of 
dissatisfaction with things as they are and the 
personal enthusiasm of the originator of the 
change. Such changes last only until they are dis- 
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lodged by an even newer technique or a more 


vigorous conviction. The incessantly swinging 


pendulum of replacement of one method by an- 
other occurs in great part because these innova- 
tions are instituted with no provision for deter- 
mining their outcome. If research and evaluation 
were made equal partners of change, it would be 
possible to slow down this process that sometimes 
appears to outsiders as confusion rather than 


progress. 

The principal as educational integrationist 
would stop watching the store and start running 
the business, but this does not mean that he would 
retreat into the ivory tower of the most abstract 
aspects of education. It would mean, rather, that 
the contact the principal has with parents, teach- 
ers, and children would be oriented toward the 
problems of the core of education and not its 
fringes. His contact with special services per- 
sonnel would have new meaning as he assembled 
the parts of a pattern, worked and planned with 
the teacher on individual problems, and used the 
insights gained from cases to design programs that 
would help whole classrooms. If the principal 
devoted himself just to curriculum planning and 
evaluation, teacher training and supervision, and 
pupil development and integrated these into a 
continuous flow of educational growth from the 
consumers of education, he could do more for the 
morale and inspiration of his teaching staff than 
all the teachers’ lounges in the world. 

The objection can rightfully be raised that what 
I have described might well fill a long felt need 
in education but that the position of integrationist 
has nothing to do with the job of being principal. 
It is obvious that I think the principal is the ap- 
propriate person for this position for two reasons. 
First, I think that even present selection pro- 
cedures have culled out of the total group of 
teachers a force of highly able and motivated 
persons who are prepared to make a career of 
education. Second, this talent is being spent friv- 
olously when it is burdened with the task of min- 
istering to every loose detail in the school building. 
It seems, in addition, that this altered role for the 
principal would force a reappraisal of the execu- 
tive function in education before it is so fixed by 
tradition that it becomes a sacred object whose 
imperfections we come to worship rather than 
alter to fit the second half of this twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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“Where is this place 


on earth?” 


The MACMILLAN SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
answers this and five other key questions about 
each area of the world: 

¢ Where is this place on earth? 

¢ What kind of place is it? 

¢ Who lives there? 


by Hay-Wingo ¢ What has man done there? 





¢ What is man doing there now? 


FOR ¢ What meaning has this to us? 


PRIMARY-GRADE READERS ” ae ali 
rough this logical organization—plus a 


strong, sequential map-study program and a 
comprehensive skills program—the Series gives 
students the geographic facts needed to interpret 
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The overwhelming success of Lippincott phonics 

: : : : to understand the world today. Both geography 
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the concept of reading instruction in the primary ship to one another. 

grades. A program of superior organization and 
logical sequence of presentation, it has enabled 


primary-grade children to MACMILLAN SOCIAL 


————_— 
a ~~ quickly grasp the exciting 
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phonic elements in the Eng- 
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that any normal child, with 
Lippincott phonics, can finish Send for your FREE 
the first grade with the reading competence of at ‘ packet containing a 
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tional reading norm. Many report reading achieve- for Series and sample 
ment two, three, and four grades above the na- pages—ALL IN 
tional norm at the end of one year! Yourself! FULL COLOR~— 
from the books. 


WRITE FOR THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Cevelboament 


of an Elementary School Program 
of Menstrual Education 


JAMES WHITE 


HE beginning of menstruation among young 

girls entering womanhood has presented a 

serious problem in the fifth and sixth grades 
of Radburn School in Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
The majority of experts agree that the mother is 
more important than any other person or any 
book when it comes to informing a girl about 
menstruation. Theoretically, therefore, it is the 
mother’s job. Many mothers, however, have a 
tendency to procrastinate in discussing this vital 
facet of a young woman’s life—a fact that has 
been vividly portrayed to the teachers at our 
school. 

Several incidents, embarrassing to the girls in- 
volved, have made those closest to the situation 
recognize the need for a constructive program to 
help eliminate any reoccurrence of misunderstand- 
ing about menstruation. Older girls also need a 
review of the fundamental information. Many of 
these girls still consider menstruation a deep mys- 
tery and have accumulated a fantastic jumble of 
facts and “old wives’ tales” to compensate for 
their lack of knowledge about the subject. 

The problem at our school was further compli- 
cated by the fact that five of the eight teachers in 
daily contact with girls of menstrual age were 
men. While many of the men had gained the con- 
fidence of the girls in their classes, questions con- 
cerning menstruation are generally not the type 
about which a young girl would consult a man. 
Even approaching a male teacher for permission 
to see the nurse during school hours was avoided 
for fear of embarrassing questions. The person 
consulted about so personal a problem should be 


At the time of writing this article, James White was 
a fifth- and sixth-grade teacher in Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. He is now a social studies and English teacher, 
West Kinney Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
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an individual who faced a similar situation in 
youth; generally, therefore, a woman is best able 
to cope with the situation. 

The problem was brought to a focus when a 
young girl giving off an offensive odor was sent 
to the nurse by a sixth-grade male teacher. The 
girl was menstruating. She had no idea what was 
taking place and was thoroughly afraid and em- 
barrassed. The nurse attempted to explain the 
naturalness of menstruation to the girl and con- 
tacted her mother immediately to explain the 
situation. The girl’s mother became very upset 
and bluntly told the nurse to mind her own busi- 
ness. She was of the opinion that a 12-year-old 
girl was entirely too young to be told the facts 
about menstruation. Furthermore, she claimed 
that the school had no right to explain this intimate 
physical process to her child, since it was not a 
matter that should appropriately be within the 
school’s jurisdiction. 


Planning the Program 


This situation forced us to take steps to be 
better prepared to handle similar situations in the 
future and, so far as possible, prevent their re- 
occurrence. It was decided that a committee should 
be appointed to study the problem and offer tenta- 
tive solutions and that the group should consist 
of the school nurse, a PTA representative, the 
school psychologist, and both a male and female 
sixth-grade teacher. The first step was to issue 
an invitation to the PTA to send a representative 
so we could have direct liaison with the mothers. 
Once this had been established, we were ready 
to attack the problem. 

Recognizing that menstruation is a universal 
problem which faces all young girls, rather than 
an isolated problem at our own school, we de- 
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cided to see if another school in our system had 
developed a working program designed to help 
girls understand menstruation. We received nega- 
tive responses to our inquiries from the personnel 
at various neighboring schools. 

We then consulted our own audio-visual center 
for possible sources of material. We were amazed 
at the wealth of material the audio-visual coordi- 
nator was able to supply. In addition, we wrote 
manufacturers of sanitary napkins and other 
sources we thought might be able to furnish useful 
information or materials. The response was excel- 
lent, including booklets, filmstrips, and an anatom- 
ical wall chart. 

With ample material at our fingertips, we next 
had to decide how we should present it—what 
grade levels should be involved in the program 
and how extensive the coverage should be. These 
decisions would determine the type of program. 
Using the teaching guide published by a leading 
producer of sanitary napkins, we found the desired 
information. “Today, girls menstruate much earlier 
than they did years ago. A recent authoritative 
study reports that thousands start at 10; 1 in 4 
by the time they are 11 years old; over half by the 
time they are 12 years old. On that basis, every 
girl should know about menstruation before her 
11th birthday.” 

When should we schedule our menstrual edu- 
cation program—during the day or after school? 
The teaching of menstruation is appropriate to 
several subject-matter areas: health, home eco- 
nomics, physiology, physical education, and guid- 
ance. The elementary schools in Fair Lawn have 
self-contained units—that is, the classroom teacher 
teaches all units and may secure assistance from 
helping teachers in art, music, reading, physical 
education, and speech. This being the situation, 
it was decided that an after-school program would 
be most beneficial. We felt that boys in the fifth 
and sixth grades were too young to find this type 
of program a worthwhile experience. Splitting the 
class during the school day was not a_ usual 
procedure in the school and might create an un- 
natural situation. Planning the program for after 
school would also give us the opportunity to de- 
velop our plans jointly with our PTA. 


Participation of Parents 


Recalling our earlier experience with the irri- 
tated mother, we felt that it would be advisable 
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to expose the mothers to the program first and 
then ask them to give permission for their daugh- 
ters to take an active part in it if they desired. 
We also felt that any suggestions the mothers 
might offer after viewing the film would merit 
consideration and that the screening session would 
be valuable as a means to more thorough under- 
standing of our objectives. 

For our first meeting with the parents, we de- 
cided that our school nurse should speak for a 
few minutes since she would be involved profes- 
sionally in the total program. Then, an appropri- 
ate film or filmstrip would be shown, followed by 
a discussion period. A committee consisting of 
the school nurse, two teachers, and two parents 
was asked to preview the film. Once they had 
made their selection, “The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions, letters were sent to 
the mothers of all girls in the fifth and sixth grades, 
inviting them to come to a meeting to see the 
movie. The PTA had already informed the parents 
through its monthly newsletter that a program of 
this type was being planned. As a result, the moth- 
ers were aware of the plans we had been develop- 
ing and were interested in attending the screening. 

The meeting with the parents was held and the 
film was shown. The mothers were given an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions and copies of a 
booklet about menstruation were distributed. The 
nurse explained that girls start their menstrual 
periods at different ages and that parents should 
be on the alert for common sense signs that their 
daughters are approaching menstruation. The 
nurse elaborated on the importance of parents’ 
watching for the following crucial times: 

@ When their daughter shows signs of matur- 

ing physically 

e@ When their daughter asks questions about 

menstruation 

e@ When their daughter’s friends begin to men- 

struate. 
The nurse emphasized that the last development 
is especially important since a girl may feel left 
out if her friends have begun to menstruate and 
she is told by her mother that it is something only 
grownups discuss. 

The nurse also warned the parents not to be 
shocked by the slang terms their daughters might 
use for menstruation and for parts of their bodies. 
Rather, the correct terms should be substituted, 
Nicknames, also, should be avoided since, by their 
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very nature, they may sound alarming. Some of 
the incorrect information and “old wives’ tales” 
which their daughters might have accumulated 
were also discussed—for example: 

@ Don’t have a tooth filled during menstrua- 

tion—the filling won't last. 

Loss of menstrual blood weakens you. 
Stay away from water. 

A permanent won't take while you’re men- 
struating. 

Spend a day or two in bed. 

Don’t take setting-up exercises. 

Cold drinks give you cramps. 

You never look your best on those days. 

The majority of mothers seemed to be favorably 
impressed by the program and indicated their satis- 
faction with our plans to share it with their daugh- 
ters. Several expressed the thought that the session 
had been educational for them and said they 
wished that the school had provided such a serv- 
ice when they were young girls. The parents rec- 
ommended that a chart be used to show the loca- 
tion, function, and names of various organs when 
the program was presented to the children. They 
felt that such a chart would be a good supplement 
to the film and would be a helpful visual aid in 
answering the questions that would be raised. This 
suggestion was adopted. 

The nurse requested that the parents allow their 
girls to attend the film unescorted by their mothers 
since she thought that the girls would be less apt 
to ask personal questions if their mothers were 
present. She also suggested that the mothers dem- 
onstrate to their daughters the proper method of 
using a sanitary napkin for maximum comfort and 
teach them to use a “keep track” calendar. Finally, 
the parents were asked to study the booklets on 
menstruation that we had distributed so they would 
be better prepared to handle discussions with their 
daughters which might result from their having 
seen the film. 


Girls’ Reactions 


Shortly after the preview of the film by the 
mothers, mimeographed sheets were sent to the 
homes of all girls in the fifth and sixth grades 
asking whether their daughters might participate 
in the program. 

The program for the students proved to be very 
successful. Utilizing as a basis for judgment the 
girls’ reactions to the film and their willingness 
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to ask frank personal questions, we felt certain 
that we had made positive progress in accomplish- 
ing our main objective—convincing girls that men- 
struation is a normal function. Girls with special 
problems made appointments to see the nurse 
individually. 

Since our program was begun, we have found 
that girls go to see the nurse independently to 
discuss their particular problems. Our mothers are 
now better able to cope with the questions their 
daughters ask and the uneasiness and embarrass- 
ment between the two has eased considerably. It 
seems that one of our basic goals—human under- 
standing with technical knowledge—is in the proc- 
ess of being achieved. 


For the Future 


We intend to follow a similar procedure in the 
future. Only the fifth-grade girls will attend, how- 
ever, since the sixth graders participated in the 
program the year before. We are considering the 
possibility of starting the program in the fourth 
grade to be certain that all girls have acquired a 
basic understanding of menstruation before their 
first period. This plan, however, must be worked 
out between the school and the PTA. 

While an explanation of menstruation before 
it begins helps to develop proper preparatory at- 
titudes, we also believe that a program of the type 
we conducted should be used in the junior high 
school. A less authoritative program at that age 
level, perhaps in a health course, would further 
alleviate needless worry and fear. At junior high 
school age, boys are also more mature and an 
explanation of puberty is a necessary and vital 
part of their total education. 

We hope to arrange conferences between sixth 
grade and junior high school teachers to discuss 
the possibility of continuing the program we have 
begun. Together, we hope to lay a psychologically 
sound program designed to meet the needs of each 
individual pupil. 

We recognize that there will be unforeseen snags 
to iron out and lessons for us to learn as we de- 
velop a program dealing with what is usually con- 
sidered a delicate subject. We are also aware that 
more parent education must be provided. By utiliz- 
ing parents in the overall planning, operation, and 
evaluation of the program, we hope to develop 
greater mutual understanding and accrue benefits 
to all our children, collectively and individually. 
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Want a good reason to use the ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM? Here are 8! 


From Primer through Grade 8, it teaches the why as well as the how of numbers. 
New skills and concepts are developed clearly, systematically. 

Special attention is devoted to the techniques of problem-solving. 

Arithmetic skills are related to everyday situations. 

Each text offers intensive drill and practice. 

An exceptional Teacher’s Edition features additional aids. 

A complete testing program is provided throughout the texts. 


Enrichment material makes arithmetic fun (available for Grades 3 through 8). 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois + Elmsford, New York 











For elementary schools—a new study of Latin America 
past and present—with a look toward the future 


Learning about 


Latin Ameriea 


ROBERT A. HARPER @® RAYMOND E. CRIST 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 
The urgent need for a better understanding of Latin America is met in this 
new textbook dealing with our neighbors to the south. Geography and 
history are combined to reveal factors that shape and explain Middle and 
South American countries. The text has a strong skills program. A fully 
annotated teacher’s edition provides a rich store of useful materials. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Morristown, New Jersey 


Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta 
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NEWS... 


LOCAL - STATE - NATIONAL 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Florida Issues Publication 


The Florida Department of Elementary School 
Principals has recently published a 20-page bul- 
letin designed to help principals strengthen their 
instructional programs. Entitled Effective Team 
Work for Instructional Improvement, it explores 
some of the leadership techniques that enable a 
principal to work effectively with pupils, teachers, 
parents, and community agencies. 

Through the eyes of a new principal, John New- 
comer, the bulletin discusses some of the prin- 
ciples of learning that are basic to successful group 
action. It then analyzes the obstacles John New- 
comer faced when he tried to launch a curriculum 
study in his school and suggests specific guide- 
lines a principal can apply in organizing the staff 
and parents for instructional improvement. A 
final section describes how the principal can uti- 
lize the resources of the supervisory staff and 
community agencies. 

Principals throughout Florida were actively in- 
volved in preparing the bulletin. Members of the 
state DESP participated in a series of seminars 
which were set up to secure a broad range of 
proven techniques for working toward instruc- 
tional improvement. These ideas were then used as 
the basis for the publication. 

Copies of Effective Team Work for Instruc- 
tional Improvement are available at $1 each from 
the Florida Education Association, 208 West 
Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Maryland Studying Staffing 


A special committee of the Maryland DESP 
has been making a study of the elementary school’s 
staffing requirements. The group is analyzing the 
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complex problems involved and preparing a series 
of recommendations. 

Among the committee’s preliminary recom- 

mendations are the following: 

@ Teacher-pupil ratio for the elementary school 
should be stated in terms of a specific num- 
ber of professional staff members for a given 
total school population, rather than on a 
classroom-by-classroom basis. This type of 
standard would allow local boards freedom 
in organizing their schools without endanger- 
ing their state aid funds. 

All elementary schools with 8 or more teach- 
ers should have a full-time principal. Larger 
schools (with 12 or more teachers) should 
also have a vice-principal. 

All elementary school principals in the state 
should be on a 12-month year and their sal- 
aries adjusted accordingly. 

Other committees of the DESP in Maryland 

are working on studies of school organization and 
machine teaching. 
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1962 Summer Conferences 


The Department will sponsor three summer 
workshops during 1962. One of them, a combined 
travel and study tour of Mexico, is described on 
p. 57 of this magazine. Another will be held at 
the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque, 
July 9-20. The University is cosponsoring the con- 
ference with the DESP. Present plans call for the 
two-week meeting to focus on Latin America, but 
more complete information will be available with- 
in a few weeks. The third conference will be held 
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at the University of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill. It is being planned for beginning elementary 
school principals from the southeastern states 
and will be cosponsored by the University. 


Election of Officers 
Candidates for the Department’s Executive 
Committee were chosen September 21 and 22 by 
the Nominating Committee. Photographs and bio- 
graphical information about the nominees may be 
found on p. 46-49. A detailed explanation of the 
procedures followed in nominating and electing 
DESP officers appears on p. 45. 
The members of the Nominating Committee for 
the current election were: 
H. Richard Adams, Principal, Wright-Denny 
School, Charles Town, West Virginia 
Julianna L. Boudreaux, Principal, Robert Mills 
Lusher School, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Glenn R. Melvey, Principal, Jefferson Elemen- 
tary School, Fargo, North Dakota 
Louise Reese, Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Massena, New York 
Winston L. Scott, Principal, 95th Street School, 
Los Angeles, California 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Dance, Rhythms, Physical Fitness 


SINGING GAMES 
HAPPY TIMES (S.G. 1): 16 games with music and words. Nursery, 
kindergarten and primary. Prepared by Professor Richard G. Kraus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
SING AND DANCE (S.G. 2): 16 games and play parties with music 
and words. Primary and Middle elementary. Prepared by Professor 
Richard G. Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


each $4.95 
LIVING WITH RHYTHMS 

BASIC RHYTHMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES (R.R. 1): Music 
composed by Luigi Cappucci. 
ANIMAL RHYTHMS (R.R. 2): Kindergarten to Grade 3. Music by 
Louis Fratturo. 
RHYTHMS AND METER APPRECIATION (R.R. 3): Grades 4 
to 12. Music by Louis Fratturo. 





RHYTHMS FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS (R.R. 4): Exercises 
for Physical Fitness with background music and spoken 
directions. Diagrams of exercises on back of album cover. 
Music with proper cadence on reverse side of record allowing 
for improvisation. Prepared by Theodore Nicholas, Philip 
Lubarsky and John D. Del Vecchio. Music composed by 
Louis Fratturo. each $4.95 











FOLK & SQUARE DANCES 

FOLK DANCE FUNFEST (F.D. 1): 12 dances for elementary 
oo. Prepared by Professor Richard G. Kraus, Teachers College, 

olumbia University. 
DANCING ’ROUND THE WORLD (F.D. 2): Waltz, polka, schot- 
tische, two-step. 
SQUARE DANCE FAIR (S.Q. 1) 
PROMENADE AND DO-SI-DO (S.Q. 2) 
Prepared by Professor Kraus 
All records 334 LP 
ASK FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


Sole Distributor: DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


each $4.95 
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11 West 40th St., New York 18 


Annual Meeting Plans 


The 1962 Annual Meeting, to be held March 
24-28 in Detroit, Michigan, will take as its theme, 
Guidelines to Excellence in Elementary Educa- 
tion. The conference will open with a general 
session at 3:30 p.m. on March 24 and close with 
a banquet the evening of March 28. Detailed pro- 
gram information will appear in the January issue 
of this magazine. 

Members of the Department will soon receive 
preregistration forms and hotel reservation blanks. 
Preregistration, which is open only to DESP mem- 
bers, will close in mid-February. 


Amendment to Bylaws 

At the Department’s 1961 business meeting in 
Atlantic City last March, an amendment to the by- 
laws was approved for submission to the total 
membership in January 1962. (The constitution 
and bylaws require that amendments be given 
such preliminary approval before they are finally 
voted upon.) 

The amendment is to Article IV, Section 3, of 
the bylaws which presently reads: “The life mem- 
bership fee shall be one hundred dollars ($100). 
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Payment of this fee may be made in full or in 
deferred payments of ten dollars ($10) or twenty 
dollars ($20) per year. The certificate and emblem 
of life membership in the Department shall be 
issued following the initial payment toward life 
membership.” 

The proposed change in the bylaws would make 
this section read as follows: “The life membership 
fee shall be twenty (20) times the annual fee for 
membership. Payment of this fee may be made 
in full or in deferred payments of twenty dollars 
($20) per year. The certificate and emblem of life 
membership in the Department shall be issued 
following the initial payment toward life member- 
ship.” 

Adoption of this proposal requires a majority 
vote of the active members casting ballots. 

The DESP’s Executive Committee supports the 
proposed change in Article IV of the bylaws as 
necessary to bring the annual dues of $8 and the 
life membership fee into proper relationship. In 
1960, when the membership voted to increase 
annual dues from $5 to $8, a corollary proposal 
that would have raised life membership fees pro- 
portionately was defeated. The amendment that 





NEW 1962 CATALOG 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in Czech, Danish, 
Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, 
Italian, Polish, Russian, Spanish, Swedish and other 
languages. 

Each title has been carefully selected by expert libra- 
rians for visual appeal and content matter. 


An Ideal Source for Ordering 
Books Under the N. D. E. A. 


Books sold individually or in special language pack- 
ages for convenience of teachers and librarians. 


This Project Initiated and 
Sponsored by the A. L. A. 
For catalogs and information, write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton St. Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 











will be voted upon in January is intended to cor- 
rect the present imbalance. The Executive Com- 
mittee believes that adoption of the amendment 
is essential for the Department’s future financial 
well-being. 


Yearbook on School Organization 

We are pleased to announce that the Depart- 
ment’s yearbook, Elementary School Organization: 
Purposes, Patterns, and Perspective, will incorpo- 
rate valuable material from a related publication 
now being developed by the NEA’s Project on 
Instruction. 

A major publication of the NEA Project will be 
on the subject of “Planning and Organizing for 
Teaching.” The manuscript is being prepared by 
John I. Goodlad, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Among other 
things, the publication will examine a number of 
organizational patterns and formulate guidelines 
for making decisions about them. 

The Project publication, which should be of 
interest to DESP members, will not be ready for 
distribution until the 1962-63 school year, but a 
draft of the manuscript has been made available to 
our Department so that we may draw upon por- 
tions of it to enrich our own publication. To take 


advantage of this material, we are delaying our 
yearbook for a few weeks beyond the announced 
date of December 1. We feel that the value to 
members in having this timely material included in 
our publication justifies a brief delay in distribution. 


Former DESP President Dies 

Sarah L. Young, who was president of the De- 
partment from 1942 to 1944, died late last August. 
Miss Young had been an outstanding elementary 
school principal in Oakland, California, for many 
years prior to her retirement. 


Executive Committee Meets 

The Executive Committee of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, met in 
Washington September 30-October 6. The Com- 
mittee discussed all major aspects of the Depart- 
ment’s program and made many decisions about 
plans for the coming months. 

Minutes of the meeting will be published in 
the Executive Secretary’s annual report next Sep- 
tember; however, many of the major action items 
will be reported through this column in coming 
issues. 
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with READERS’ CHOICE 


For all readers— ages 8 to 18-459 outstanding paperbound 
books . . . approved for school use .. . continuously avail- 
able—at discount—from one convenient, reliable source. 


Thousands use the Readers’ Choice annotated book list to 
supplement school library collections—to stimulate wider 
leisure reading with bright, appealing paperbacks—to order 
class sets of classics, reference books, required reading— 
all at low cost. Send for your free copy now. No obligation, 
of course. 


and 
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Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 
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0 
Science Paperbacks 


ARROW 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 4, 5,6 


An abundance of good books 
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Five times each year Arrow 
offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample iliustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats. 
Pian includes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book’s ability 
and interest level. 
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TEEN AGE 
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year, Science World Book 
Club offers an abundance of 
good books to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for inex- 
pensive science materials in 
the schools. 
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New RANDOM HOUSE 
books for boys 4 
and girls 


THE SNEETCHES AND 

OTHER STORIES 

By Dr. Seuss. Four brand-new 
stories by the man who has 
turned more children into book- 
lovers than any other living 
author. K-3. Ready $2.95 


THE GRANDMA MOSES 
STORYBOOK 
Edited by Nora KRAMER. 
Glowing full color reproduc- 
tions of this beloved artist’s 
work together with stories and 
poems by some of America’s 
greatest writers. Grades 1-7. 
Ready $5.95 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 

HAUNTED HOUSEFUL 

The master of the spine-tingle 
introduces 7 cool tales by A. 
Conan Doyle, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Mark Twain and others. 
Grades 4-6. Ready $3.95 


LIFE IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By Bart Winer. Illustrated by 
Steele Savage. A vivid picture 
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of life in the great empires that 

existed between 3000 B.C. and 

Christ’s time. Grades 6-10. 
Ready $4.95 


4 new EASY-TO-READ BOOKS 
including 
THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY 


by Mae and Ira Freeman. Illus- 
trated. Grades 3-6. Ready $1.95 


3 new ALLABOUT BOOKS 
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ALL ABOUT THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
by Commander Edmund L. Cas- 
tillo, USN. Illustrated. Grades 5-9. 
Ready $1.95 


6 new LANDMARK BOOKS 
including 

GREAT AMERICAN FIGHTER PILOTS 
OF WORLD WAR Il 
by Robert D. Loomis. Grades 7-9. 
WILLIAM PENN 
by Hildegarde Dolson. Grades 6-8. 
GREAT MEN OF MEDICINE 
by Ruth Fox Hume. Grades 5-9. 


Each, illustrated. Ready $1.95 
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The Transformation of the School. Laurence A. 
Cremin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. 387 
p. $5.50. 


As the subtitle, “Progressivism in American 
Education, 1876-1957,” clearly denotes, this is 
a book about the rise and fall of the Progressive 
Empire. Dr. Cremin’s fluent style and interesting 
presentation of any subject would be sufficient 
recommendation, but when one realizes that a 
knowledge of history saves us the necessity of 
repeating it, the contents of this volume take on 
added significance. 

The air is full of recriminations and accusa- 
tions about the school’s failure to measure up to 
the demands of the times. Principals daily face 
a barrage of criticism, much of it ignorantly at- 
tributed to that “awful” era of Progressive Educa- 
tion. Practically every crime in the books has 
been traced to the evil influence of its nefarious 
practice. This is serious enough in itself, but when 
it is coupled with an equal amount of misinforma- 
tion and downright ignorance on the part of those 
who attempt to defend the schools, the felony has 
been doubly compounded. A little reading of the 
history of education of the past 100 years, par- 
ticularly when it is so attractively presented, 
might go a considerable length toward putting 
an end to the favorite indoor sport of blaming 
Progressive Education for everything from down- 
right subversion to the making of fudge in home 
economics classes. 

The brief 35 years of the existence of Progres- 
sive Education probably constitute one of the 
most influential periods in public education, in 
this or any other country. Progressive Education 
has left us a legacy we are still trying to assess. 
In fairness, and as a potential defense for many 
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of the practices which persist in our schools, it 
seems sensible to propose that school principals 
be aware of its contributions, its antecedents, and 
the extent of its influence. 

It is not generally realized that the formal 
movement which became known as Progressive 
Education was a tardy aspect of a general cul- 
tural trend in America which had its roots in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Following 
the Civil War, America turned its attention 
toward more effective ways of achieving the good 
life. These early efforts were focused on politics 
and agriculture, and only later did they affect the 
work of the schools. Belatedly, American edu- 
cators and philosophers began to call on the 
schools to help in the new national purpose, even 
to the point that thoughtful people began to 
wonder if the school curriculum was not already 
becoming overcrowded. Others wondered if the 
school should take on a host of auxiliary respon- 
sibilities and called attention to the time-honored 
function of schools to deal with intellectual de- 
velopment. Sounds like today, doesn’t it? And 
yet, these events were occurring before 1900! 

The movement toward Progressivism writ 
large, and the inevitable following of the school 
in its effort to serve its society, was aided by the 
emergence of psychology from the dominating 
control of philosophy and its attempt to assume 
the stance of a mature science. The early psy- 
chologists, such as G. Stanley Hall, gave impetus 
to the school’s expansion of responsibilities. It 
should be remembered in this context that John 
Dewey was then a mere instructor in psychology 
at the University of Michigan. 

During the 50 years immediately following 
the Civil War, schools struggled to accept the 
new definition of their duties, but they were 
poorly prepared for the task. The increased 
burdens thrust upon them, complicated by the 
sudden influx of enrollment, created a wave of 
criticism not unlike that through which we are 
currently passing. Its major difference, and an im- 
portant one, was that schools were then criticized 
for not doing what they are now attacked for 
doing! 

There were plenty of creative thinkers avail- 
able to give direction to the new education and 
to establish pilot programs as illustrations. Fran- 
cis Parker and John Dewey established experi- 
mental schools which attempted to develop cur- 
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ricula adapted to the new demands on schools. 
They were followed by such schools as Menom- 
onie, Fairhope, and Gary. The period did not 
lack for those whom Dr. Cremin identifies as 
“Scientists, sentimentalists, and radicals”—those 
who had their pet theories about what the schools 
should do. The author nicely disposes of them by 
saying, “. . . the avant-garde pedagogues ex- 
panded one part of what progressive education 
had formerly meant into its total meaning, and 
in so doing they wrought a caricature that was 
quickly taken up as the ultimate meaning of the 
movement itself.” (p. 202.) 

While the movement to expand the role of the 
school and to reinterpret its functions had its 
roots in the nineteenth century, formal creation 
of an instrument for its implementation did not 
occur until the twentieth century. It was not 
until 1919 that fewer than 100 people gathered 
together for the purpose of trying to bring order 
out of educational chaos. The group was pri- 
marily intended to be an association of parents 
and “others” who were interested in the improve- 
ment and systematization of educational reform. 
It had no program of its own and no official 
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platform for action. It steadfastly maintained that 
its program could not be defined. In assessing 
the contributions of the Progressive Education 
Association, Dr. Cremin says: “It gave the move- 
ment structure, voice, and visible form; it infused 
the movement with vitality and enthusiasm; and 
it provided the movement with dedicated leader- 
ship. In pamphlets, books, conferences, conven- 
tions, committees, and institutes that touched the 
lives of thousands upon thousands of teachers, 
the Association spread the progressive word. And 
it measured its success in the changing character 
of the American classroom.” (p. 271.) 

Why did the movement die of its own volition 
in the second half of the century? Cremin ascribes 
seven reasons for its demise: 

1) Distortion by some of its overenthusiastic 

champions 

Negativism—it was a revolt against rather 
than a dedication to something positive 
The inordinate demands the proposals 
placed upon the classroom teacher 

The heady wine of success which turned it 
from reform to defense of its achievements 
The national swing away from reform to 
conservatism and the resultant conflict of 
the movement with national purposes 

The infiltration into its ranks of the pro- 
fessionals and the resultant loss of lay 
representation 

7) Its failure to keep pace with the transfor- 

mation of American society. 

Dr. Cremin has written a well-balanced, ob- 
jective analysis of an era in education that has 
had tremendous influence on classroom practices. 
The movement deserves and receives credit for its 
accomplishments and a clear recognition of its 
defects. A careful and critical reading of this 
book could do more to help bring clarity. to the 
muddled situation in schools than many a book 
on educational methodology. 


Group Development, Selected Reading Series One. 
Leadership in Action, Selected Reading Series 
Two. National Training Laboratories, NEA. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1961. $2.00. 


It is exceedingly difficult to review publica- 
tions composed of a series of separate and dis- 
parate articles. These two volumes of the series 
of four published by the National Training Lab- 
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oratories, NEA, are selected for their obvious 
relevance to the work of the elementary principal. 

The first volume, Group Development, edited by 
Leland P. Bradford, consists of 12 articles on 
various aspects of group action, all of them orig- 
inally appearing elsewhere. In the lead article, 
a common misconception of group dynamics is 
clarified. The dynamics of a group is a phenom- 
ena which lends itself to systematic study; it is 
the inevitable behavior in which groups of peo- 
ple engage. One does not “use” group dynamics; 
one studies it. 

If one were to select from the list the two 
articles which seem to offer most help to the 
principal, the choice would be the one written 
by Bradford entitled “The Case of the Hidden 
Agenda” and the one by Gordon Lippitt called 
“Improving Decision-Making by Groups.” This 
selection should not be interpreted as rejection of 
the other articles; all of them will bring important 
insights to the principal who desires to obtain 
maximum mileage out of his faculty meetings. 

Leadership in Action brings to the reader an- 
alyses of leadership as a function of administra- 
tion. Harried and frustrated principals might take 
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comfort from reading the article by Chris Argyris 
entitled “Research Trends in Executive Behavior” 
to understand better the reasons for principals 
not being more popular with their staffs. It be- 
comes increasingly clear that all administrators 
work in the presence of an irreconcilable conflict 
in purposes—those of the organization and those 
of the individuals who make up the organization. 
Organizations, for their very existence and their 
proper operation, depend upon conforming be- 
havior, while individuals, in order to mature and 
develop as individuals, demand an_ increasing 
degree of freedom of action and decision. Per- 
haps the next time the principal finds himself in 
opposition to teachers, he will be less likely to 
accuse them of unnecessary perversity and stub- 
bornness. 

Both of these publications bring to the prin- 
cipal some fundamentally sound proposals for 
his management of groups. It will not take much 
cerebration to discover the direct relevancy of 
the material to his immediate problems. Principals 
who want to find better ways to run schools will 
find a rich resource of help in these documents 
from the National Training Laboratories. 
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Perspective on Teaching. Lawrence G. Thomas, 
Lucien B. Kinney, Arthur P. Coladarci, and Helen 
A. Fieldstra. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1961. 432 p. 


Normally, books written as first courses in the 
introduction to education are not of particular 
interest to school principals. But when the sub- 
ject matter of such a book is presented as an over- 
view of the whole field, it becomes an excellent 
means by which the principal may “catch up” 
on the growing edge in education. 

Written by three professors at Stanford Uni- 
versity and a general supervisor in California’s 
public schools, the book represents a many fac- 
eted approach to education’s problems. While 
primarily designed for students preparing to 
teach, it probably has greater value to those al- 
ready in service. The ideas presented appear to 
be much too sophisticated and advanced for those 
not yet experienced in teaching. However, it pro- 
vides a framework for thinking about and plan- 
ning educational programs for those who face 
these tasks. As such, the volume could well supply 
material for many a faculty meeting. 

The book is divided into three main sections, 
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each intending to serve a different purpose. Part 
1 presents some of the more important aspects 
of public school practice. Among its six chapters, 
Chapter 3 on the curriculum and Chapter 4 on 
guidance merit special attention. 

Part II will probably prove to be of major in- 
terest to practicing teachers and principals. En- 
titled “Concepts, Conflicts, and Consequences,” 
it deals with the educative process, the functions 
of teaching, the influence of environment on 
learning, the setting of educational goals, and the 
process of evaluation. Of special significance is 
Chapter 11 on the problems and opportunities 
for teaching democracy in the classroom. 

Part III is intended to present teaching as a 
profession, most of which is material with which 
the principal is already familiar. But Chapter 13 
is one which all professionally minded principals 
will want to read with special attention. It pre- 
sents a discussion of the characteristics of pro- 
fessionalism and makes an important contribu- 
tion to the literature. The occupation of teaching 
is desperately striving to achieve professional 
status. Whether it makes the grade or not will 
depend rather importantly on the quality of lead- 
ership it obtains. By acquaintance with the goals 
of professionalization and some of the bench- 
marks which distinguish it from other activities, 
principals can provide teachers with a sense of 
direction they now seem to lack. 

The book is written on a relatively high ver- 
balistic level—a fact which constitutes both its 
strength and weakness. Basic principles and the- 
oretical analyses cannot be presented in simpli- 
fied language without encouraging oversimplifica- 
tion of ideas. This makes the reading a great deal 
more difficult. But any respectable treatment of 
the more substantial aspects of education will 
suffer from this fault. The strength of the book 
lies in its careful analysis and presentation of the 
basic components of public school procedures. 
For this reason, one is forced to raise the ques- 
tion of whether the authors have not attempted 
the impossible—the description of educational 
problems and concepts to an audience in the least 
advantageous position to understand what they 
are talking about. In my judgment, the book will 
serve a more useful purpose as a springboard for 
discussion among experienced teachers. 

WILBUR A. YAUCH 
Book Review Editor 
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December 2-5: 7th Curriculum Research Institute, 
Eastern Section. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Washington, D.C. 


February 17-21: Annual national convention, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


February 14-17: Annual meeting, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. Chicago, 
Illinois. 


February 17-21: Department of Elementary-Kinder- 
garten-Nursery Education. In conjunction with 
AASA. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 24-28: 46th annual convention, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


March 4-8: Annual conference, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 


March 24-28: Annual meeting, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


March 25-30: National convention, Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction, NEA. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


March 30-April 3, 1963: Annual meeting, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


April 18-22, 1964: Annual meeting, Department of 
Elementary Principals, NEA. Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota. 
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